and other wooden ritual furniture covered with painted lacquer and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
Few objects of this sort have survived from the twelfth century, and in these rare examples, one can 
experience the extreme refinement of craft techniques and esthetic sensibilities perfected over many 
generations. These are extremely delicate, perhaps excessively so, but they show to perfection this 
one aspect of the taste of the Japanese. 

A wooden image of Dainichi survived from one of the lost halls of Chiison-ji; precisely which one, 
however, is unknown. The painted surface of the statue has an almost uncanny quality of warmth 
and femininity. It suggests the skin of a human being to such an extent that it has been given the 
popular nickname of “the Dainichi with human skin.” Sculpture at the very end of the Heian period 
became highly formalized, its carving techniques increasingly refined; but the power to evoke deep 
spiritual awareness was very much weakened. As they worked to achieve elegance and fine surface 
finish, the sculptors came close to the effects of realism. In the strict sense of the word, realism did not 
come to the fore again until the restoration of the Nara temples during the thirteenth century, but in 
sculpture this tendency had already begun, perhaps unconsciously, a century earlier. The effects of 
this development are readily apparent at Hiraizumi, for the trends in the arts of the capital were 
quickly adopted in the provinces. 

Even as warriors, the men of the Taira clan or the northern Fujiwaras were entirely sympathetic 
to the culture of the old aristocracy and tried to perpetuate it at the very time they were breaking the 
political power of the Heian courtiers. Unexpectedly, however, both of these confederations were 
themselves removed from the political scene by their chief rivals, the Minamoto clan. Their fall may 
well have been speeded by their pursuit of visionary ideals which diverted their eyes from the harsh 
realities of the time. But objects of unforgettable beauty are still to be seen in the out-of-the-way 
a esis these ideals were realized—like transplanted flowers which bloomed all the more luxuriant- 
ly in alien soil. 
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144, DISTANT VIEW OF THE ITSUKUSHIMA SHRINE 


‘The great red torii rises from the sea at high tide, the tradi- 
tional entry point for devotees coming by boat from the mainland. 





145, THE CORRIDORS OF ITSUKUSHIMA SHRINE 


The shrine structures are built on piers set out into the tidal 
flats and connected by long, low corridors with roofs of cedar 
shingles. When the high tide rises almost to the floors, the buildings 
seem to float as their cinnabar red is mirrored on the shimmering 
surface of the waters. This building shows to the utmost the ideal 
of Heian-period architecture of establishing esthetic harmony be- 
tween a building and its environment. Its daring plan was carried 
out under the patronage of Taira-no-Kiyomori (1118-1181). And 
though the prosperity of the Taira clan was short-lived and their 
downfall a melancholy anti-climax, the extraordinary concept of 
their family shrine has come down to us remarkably intact. 





146. SUTRA SCROLL DO- 
NATED BY THE TAI- 
RA FAMILY, ITSU- 
KUSHIMA SHRINE - 
Twelfth century + Height 
of scrolls: approx. 26 cm. 
(10.2 in.) 


On the banks of a garden 
pond, two court women in prayer 
experience divine grace, symbol- 
ized by the rays of golden light. 
The motif of light rays appears 
in most of the thirty-three il- 
luminated scrolls dedicated by 
Taira-no-Kiyomori and his fami- 
ly to the Itsukushima Shrine. 
In keeping with the estheticism 
and elegance which permeated 
the religious practices of the 
Heian aristocracy, the scrolls 
were ornamented regardless of 
cost in the most refined taste. 
The illustrations, done in the 
Yamato-e style, give religious 
texts the luxuriant beauty of the 
narrative picture scrolls of the 
period, 








147. SUTRA SCROLLS DONATED BY THE TAIRA 
FAMILY, ITSUKUSHIMA SHRINE - Twelfth century 


‘As could be expected of scrolls into which the deep aspira- 
tions of a wealthy family were committed, every detail of ornamen- 
tation was highly developed, outside as well as in. Crystal knobs 
were used for the ends of the rollers, some of them covered with 
filigree bronze. The titles of the scrolls and the plates covering the 
binding sticks were made of gilded metals. Moreover, each of the 
thirty-three scrolls was given a different decor. Their storage boxes 
were made of darkened bronze, on the surfaces of which were affixed 
designs of clouds and dragons in gold and silver. 
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149. DANCE MASK OF BATO - Itsuku- 
shima Shrine » Twelfth century + Height: 
29.7cm.(11.6 in.); width: 18.5 cm. (7.2 in.) 


This is one of the wooden bugaku masks 
brought by the Heike from the capital and 
donated to the shrine. Baté is a character 
from Indian mythology, a ferocious figure 
with disheveled hair and frightening mien. 
Although painted a brilliant, deep red, the 
mask is imbued with the stylish elegance of the 
sculpture of the Heian capital. 
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148. BUTTERFLY DANCE AT THE ITSUKUSHIMA 
SHRINE 


dee EXT 


On the stage which projects out over the sea, four boys per- 
form this dance with strictest fidelity to the medieval tradition, 
In this unique setting—backed by the waters of the bay, the sky, 
and the distant mountains of the mainland—the vital spirit of the 
days of the Heike is restored to life. 





150. DANCE MASK OF GENJORAKU + 
Issukushima Shrine » Twelfth century « 
Height: 24.5 cm. (9.6 in.); width: 17.2 cm. 
(6.7 in) 


In wild and animated gestures, the man 
who wears this mask attacks a mock serpent 
lying on the floor, both mask and bugaku 
dance having been derived from ancient 
Indian prototypes. Veins on the forehead 
and wrinkled cheeks reflect the high degree of 
realism of masks in the Nara period which 
survived as part of their traditional form. 


151, ARMOR WITH DEEP BLUE YARN P 
+ Itsukushima Shrine « Twelfth century 
+ Height of main body armor: 39.5 cm. 
(15.5 in.) 


Military commanders of the Taira 
family presented fighting equipment to the 
shrine, either to ask for success in battle or in 
gratitude for having received it. Splendid in 
color and finesse of craftsmanship, and yet 
highly efficient in use on the battlefield, such 
sets of armor attest to the growth of 
ideals of chivalry. 











152. AMIDA HALL AT SHIRAMIZU - Twelfth century 


Religious beliefs and sentiments of patricians in the capital 
city were introduced even into the remote provinces of northeastern 
Honshi. This tiny hall, still standing in its lonely setting, has an 
elegance of proportion and line reminiscent of buildings in me- 
tropolitan Kyoto. A square structure with each side divided into 
three bays, it is typical of the private chapels dedicated to Amitibha 
by the aristocracy throughout the land. 
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153. AMIDA TRINITY, INTERIOR OF THE AMIDA 
HALL,SHIRAMIZU » Twelfth century 


Because they were neglected and virtually forgotten for many 
years, the hall and its statues have become dilapidated but remain 
more or less intact. The statues were probably brought from Kyoto, 
and the delicacy and subtlety of carving have a tranquil, almost 
somnolent quality typical of sculpture at the close of the Heian 
period there. 
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154. THE KONJIKI-DO, HIRAIZUMI - Twelfth century » 
5.5 m. (18 ft.) square 


Hiraizumi was the stronghold of a provincial branch of the 
Fujiwara clan which wielded almost absolute power in the north- 
¢astern provinces. The town itself was patterned after Kyoto and, 
indeed, must have resembled it on a small scale. However, except 
for this tiny hall dedicated to Amitabha which has miraculously 
survived the centuries, all of the temple buildings and pagodas, 
palaces, and government quarters were destroyed less than a hundred 
years after they were erected. 


INTERIOR OF THE KONJIKI-DO + Twelfth century> D 
Average height of seated Amida statues: 55 cm. (21.6 in.) 


This hall served both for the worship of Amida and for 
the burial of three leaders of the local Fujiwara clan. A body aie 
placed beneath each of the three separate image platforms, whit 4 
were furnished with virtually identical statues. The pillars an 
upper beams in the interior were covered with cloth, then bores 
and coated with gold leaf. Mother-of-pearl inlay and delicate i 
wrought bronze fittings add to the splendor of the interior, whic 
is by far the best preserved of its kind and period in the entire 
country. 











156. PENDANT DISCS (KEMAN), KONJIKI-DO - Twelfth 
century + Height: 28.5 cm, (11.2 in.), width: 32.8 cm. (12.9 in.) 


Keman are thought to have originated as floral wreaths hung 
as offerings to Buddhist temples. In this one, amid openwork designs 
of leaves and flowers are two bird-women bearing gifts for the 
Buddha: the Karyébingas, or cuckoo-like creatures with exquisite 
voices. Modeled in low relief, the birds have a warmth and vivacity 
which counteract the hardness of the metal. Five small rings at 
the bottom were for attaching ribbons and other decorative pendants. 
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158, DAINICHI + Chitson-ji + Teoelfih 
tury + Height: 76.1 cm. (29.9 ae Bact’? 


While faithful to the tradition of per 
fected, idealized Buddhist cult imagery, this 
statue bears distinct traces of realism—more 
in its overall effect than in individual, descrip- 
tive details. The establishment of the bodily 
masses and the refinement of i 
project a feminine, warm-blooded quality, and 
anticipate the developments of illusionism in 
the decades that were to follow. 


157. METAL WALL PLAQUES, KONJIKI-DO + Twelfth 
century 
Covering the interspaces of the moldings below the image 
platform, these bronze plaques are an impressive part of the hall’s 
decor. The peacocks and flowers were made of separate pieces of 
gilded bronze and attached by nails to a background coated with 
silver leaf. Gems were embedded in the tails of the peacocks. 














159. aes OF THE MOTSU-JI COMPOUND, HIRAI- 


During the last half of the twelfth century, Motsu-ji grew 
to be a vast temple compound, but all that remains today reminiscent 
of the past are the foundation stones stones from the Muryéké-in on the 
shores of its pond. 
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IX. The Kamakura District 


™@ THE OPENING OF THE NEW CITY. In the stratified society of medieval Japan, the aristocrats who 
formed the government and clustered about the imperial court disdained the arts of warfare in favor 
of more refined pursuits. The military arm of the regime was staffed by families of professional 
pci La re had gow so powerful by the last half of the twelfth century that they fought 
among themselves for the authority to name the successors to the minant position i 
the political life of the land. ss pater aeeen dead 

Through their skill at arms and their rough-hewn courage, the men of the Taira clan at first reigned 
supreme; but in Kyoto they fell into the long-established culture patterns of the courtiers, and this 
subtly changed their mettle. In the bloody struggles of the 1180’s their power was destroyed by the 
Minamoto clan based in eastern Japan; and the victorious general, Yoritomo, chose not to follow the 
footsteps of the Heike. Avoiding direct connections with the ancient capital, he established the 
bakufu (military government) at Kamakura, then little more than a fishing village at the head of a 
small peninsula thirty miles south of modern Tokyo. It was, however, protected by the ocean and hills 
and easily defended. Military families set up their villas in its many small valleys and ravines, and 
Kamakura suddenly became a major government and religious center, the rival of Kyoto. 


THE AGE OF THE SAMURAI. In political affairs, the stern and pragmatic realism of the eastern warriors 
had triumphed over the idealism of the Heike; similarly in the arts, realism grew stronger and more 
pervasive. In general, however, the arts of the Kamakura period were characterized by great stylistic 
ferment and experimentation. Even within the limited circle of the dominant military families there 
were inconsistencies in taste. Where the wishes of the samurai directly influenced sculptors and 
painters, a certain intensity of expression appeared at times, yet in some of the popular religious art 
made for them, a rather literal approach developed which tended to negate emotional content, 
Ambivalence of this kind may be detected also in the character of Minamoto-no-Yoritomo, which was 
marked by boldness and ferocity at times, and by great discipline at others. As the triumphant political 
figure of his age, he may well have set the pattern of esthetic sensibilities among the new ruling families, 
and the impact of his personality may yet be felt in a painted portrait and one in wood. The painting 
js said to have been done by Fujiwara-no-Takanobu, the celebrated specialist in court portraiture, 
or mise-e (likeness picture), and it shows his face imbued with stern, cold intellect; the wooden statue 
captured a greater sense of combativeness along with the self-control. Working in different media, 
however, both artists seem to have been impressed by the intellect of the man himself, and both de- 
picted him with rigidly straight lines, stressing the wide shoulders and sleeves of his new-style costume, 
in contrast to the softness and harmoniously curving lines which characterized older portraits. The 
deep undercutting in the wooden figure strengthened the blackness of the shadows and the vigor of 
the composition, making this an archetypal statue of a military commander. This new image type in 
both painting and sculpture was thus added to the repertory of themes in Japanese art, to take 
its place alongside images of Buddhist and Shinto deities and portraits of distinguished monks. 
The portraits of warriors naturally served as memorials after their death, but they were also enshrined 
during their lifetime as well. One of the key traits of the Kamakura period was its respect for pragmatic 
realities, and this is clearly shown in the way by which the lords of the present world were celebrated, 
their power extolled, with an intensity at times greater than that of the lords of the world to come. 

™@ THE NEW BUDDHIST SECTS. In an age following the collapse of the cultural life of the old aristo- 
cracy and of their peculiar forms of worship, religious leaders turned their ‘attention to the needs of 
the masses. In the Heian period, the major Buddhist sects were enveloped in the aura of aristocratic 
life and taste, for they had flourished under the patronage of wealthy families who gave lavish support 
with the hope of guaranteeing spiritual salvation. Bound in this way to the wishes of the upper classes, 
the Church became less and less identified with the spiritual needs of the common folk, but the last 
a reades of the twelfth century were darkened by constant warfare and disorder in the breakup 
oF che old social order, and the streets of Kyoto along with a score of battlefields were transformed 
gto arenas of agony and death. This, along with the fall of so splendid a family as the Heike, seemed 
proof indeed of the uncertainties of fate; people were all the more convinced of the reality of the ld 
predictions of the End of the Law, the descent of man into the last stages of bar ism and immorality. 
Prec natural, thus, that new religious movements would develop in order to promote the salvation 
UF Niue sootless masses; and a series of zealous, dedicated monks came to the fore to satisfy this deep 
need—men still revered as the patriarchs of the most active Buddhist sects in modern Japan. Honen 
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Shénin preached a simplified form of the Pure Land creed in which the main form of devotion was 
the nembutsu, the repetition of the name of Amida; Shinran Shonin preached a doctrine of salvation 
broad enough to ensure rebirth in Paradise even for the wickedest of men. The itinerant preacher 
Ippen Shénin wandered throughout the country with missionary fervor, organizing among the poor 
and outcast the mass performances of the Odori Nembutsu, in which monks and laymen danced in 
a circle, reciting the mystic formula Namu Amida Butsu, accompanied by frenzied clapping and ringing 
of gongs. The fiery monk Nichiren Shénin carried out his evangelistic mission, preaching salvation 
through the Lotus Sutra alone. 

In the midst of this sectarian activity, the creed of Zen Buddhism newly brought from Sung 
China began to receive the energetic support of the bakufu in Kamakura. It is true that Minamoto-no- 
Yoritomo extended vast amounts of aid in the rebuilding of Tédai-ji, but this was because it had been 
burned by the armies of the Heike, and he wanted to demonstrate the benevolence of his rule in con- 
trast to the evils of the previous regime. His support had no deeper motivation, for Yoritomo was 
very cautious concerning the old established Buddhist sects and did not wish to identify the new 
government with the old religious order. The doctrines of Zen were not only novel in Japan, they were 
brief and boldly phrased, and their emphasis upon personal discipline and austerities suited the 
temperament of the samurai. The unusual interest which the bakufu had in this sect is indicated by 
the fact that the monk Eisai was invited to Kamakura soon after his return from Sung China, for 
Eisai was one of the first Japanese to receive specialized training in Zen and is considered the patriarch 
of the Rinzai branch of the sect in Japan. The military government in Kamakura had the ambitious 
plan of also using the Zen sect as a medium for importing the culture of Sung China. 

Trade and governmental contact with the Chinese mainland had been largely interrupted since the 
middle of the Heian period; in 894 the Japanese decided to send no more official diplomatic missions. 
Only a few rare trading vessels reached Japan bearing whatever traces they might have of cultural 
developments on the mainland, and yet the Sung period was one in which Chinese civilization—its 
painting, poetry, ceramics, statecraft, philosophy, and religion—flowered as rarely before. Taira-no- 
Kiyomori had planned to reopen positive trade contacts, but he passed away before the project could 
mature. It was not Kiyomori’s wish alone, however, for among learned Japanese, contact with China 
was one of the deeply cherished desires of the age. Minamoto-no-Yoritomo also felt this strongly and 
wished to establish the identity of his regime in terms of the new capital, new styles of building, new 
forms of religious devotion, new standards in literature, painting, and ceramics. In the city of Kama- 
kura itself, the building of temples became a major focus of activity, for the shoguns and regents there 
competed with the patrons of Kyoto in building a standard set of five major Zen monastic compounds 
called “The Five Mountains” (Gozan), and thus imbued their seat of power with the rich overtones 
of Sung art and architecture. Set into deep ravines just north of the city proper were two of the 
grandest Zen establishments. Kench6-ji was founded in 1253 by the Chinese monk Lan-ch’i Tao-lung 
(Rankei Dory6 in Japanese pronunciation), and it was built in emulation of an important Zen temple 
in the Southern Sung capital of Hangchou. Engaku-ji was opened in 1283; its first resident patriarch 
was the Chinese monk Wu-hsiieh Tsu-yiian (Mugaku Sogen), and its buildings were based on the 
meticulous research of the Japanese monk Gikai, who went to south China purposely to study Zen 
architecture there. 


™ THE ZEN SECT AND THE ARTS. As centered upon the Zen temples, the art forms newly imported from 
the mainland included a distinctive method of building called the Karayé, or Chinese style, and this 
became identified with the sect itself. However, a parallel development in Sung China was a system 
of building given the name “Indian style,” even though it seems to have arisen in the middle coastal 
provinces of China and owed very little to India. This style was also brought to Japan, where it was 
called the Tenjukuyo and employed extensively in the reconstruction of Todai-ji. The workmen of 
Nara were trained in this system by the Chinese craftsmen Ch’en Ho-ch’ing and his brother, who 
had been invited by the monk in charge of refurbishing the temple, the celebrated Shunjobs Chogen. 
Probably the finest specimen of the Tenjulusyo today is the towering “South Gate” (Nandai-mon) of 
Todai-ji; but the technique was suited primarily for large and expensive projects such as this, and did 
not become very popular in Japan. { 

On the other hand, the Karayo spread as widely as the Zen sect itself and had a great influence on 
Japanese architecture. Major Zen temples built in this manner restored the symmetry and the use of 
a central straight line to the layout of the main buildings, but the names and functions of many of the 
temple halls were changed in reflection of the doctrinal innovations of the sect. In the typical arrange- 
ment, entry into the compound was through a modest gate called the sémon. Behind it towered a large, 
two-story structure, the sammon (“mountain gate”), on the upper floor of which were placed statues, 
usually of Arhats and Avalokitesvara. The main elements of the compound were the Butsuden (*“Bud- 
dha hall”) and the Hatto (“Dharma hall”), whose functions were more or less similar to those of the 
traditional kondo and kodo which they replaced. Although the halls were often built on a generous 
scale, sheer immensity and ornateness were not basic goals of Zen architecture, and the wood was 
navally Jef Unpainted. ‘The ondesiiness and sense of understatement in these ceremonial buildings 
reflected the i f the sect as it esteemed simplicity and brevity of thought, and there was much 
about this style which coincided with deeply rooted esthetic instincts of the Japanese. Today, 
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the oldest extant specimen of this “Chinese style” is the relic hall of Engaku-ji. There, the 
interior flooring is of stone and tile in a manner as common on the continent as it is rare in Japan. 
Other elements of the Karayé include curvilinear ornament around the windows and on the columns 
and beams. The main image platform (shumidan) is decorated with an especially rich concentration of 
carved floral motifs done in a technique called Kamakura-bori in Japan, which was also applied to 
furniture and lacquer boxes and trays, and was basically Chinese in origin. Many examples of Sung 
period pottery with rich blue-green celadon glaze have been found around Kamakura, and one realizes 
how deeply the arts of the Sung period penetrated into the life of this district. 


PORTRAITURE OF THE ZEN SECT. An important and flourishing aspect of the arts of this sect was 
the chinzo, portraits of distinguished Zen monks done either in painting or sculpture. The emphasis 
given to portraiture was due in part to the fact that the Zen sect tended to minimize worship with 
cult images and the ceremonial reading of sutras. Instead, one of the essential requisites for a 
person’s spiritual discipline was access to a wise monk, to gain insights, often subtle and indirect, into 
the nature of true wisdom from the man and his character. The student monks would also sit for 
long hours in meditation and carry through the mundane routines of the cloister—sweeping, garden- 
ing, cutting wood, and carrying water—in the belief that these too could lead to the state of enlighten- 
ment. Among the brotherhood of Zen monks were garden designers, skillful painters, and poets who 
looked upon these forms of expression not as hobbies or avocations but rather as opportunities for 
spiritual discipline akin to meditation. In this life in the monasteries, portraiture was singularly im- 
portant. A scroll bearing the likeness of a revered teacher might be presented to a promising disciple 
when he left the tutelage of his master; a portrait statue was usually installed in a small shrine in the 
middle of a monastic dwelling hall as a memorial to the most celebrated monk who lived and taught 
there. Calligraphic scrolls bearing a religious exhortation boldly written by a teacher served some of 
the same functions—to spur and guide the novice monks and keep alive the memory of one who had 
attained great insight. The attitudes of the Zen sect made a substantial contribution to the developing 
realism in the arts of the period, for the chinzd were often imbued with a frankness which was almost 
remorseless. The portraits of the shoguns were also done realistically, but a considerable amount of 
flattery and ornamentation was added in order to give their images a sense of official dignity. The sitters 
and artists of the chinzd, on the other hand, disclaimed all forms of flattery, and the portraits showed 
the monks with all their blemishes and signs of age or illness, with no attempt to improve or idealize 


their appearance. 


™@ THE POPULARIZATION OF RELIGIOUS CREEDS. In this fashion, the Zen monasteries in Kamakura, 
together with those of Kyoto, formed the two main centers of the sect in Japan; but other religious 
movements, both new and old, were attracted to the headquarters of the bakufu. It was here that 
Nichiren Shénin preached his doctrines with such vehemence and opposed the older sects so intemper- 
ately that he was severely persecuted. The giant bronze image of Amitabha, made as the honzon of 
the Kétoku-in at nearby Hase, is evidence that the Pure Land creed prospered greatly in the Kamakura 
area as well. Although made in emulation or even rivalry with the Daibutsu at Nara, the project seems 
to have been given no direct government support; it must have been financed by the donations of 
citizens of all classes. In fact, the samurai who controlled the government were almost exclusively 
devoted to the Zen sect and converted it into virtually a state creed; but the mass of the common 
people were still attracted by the less austere Pure Land faith, whose doctrines and arts were increasing- 
ly popularized and simplified. In this process, the earlier, more romantic and visionary scenes of the 
Raigo fell out of favor and were replaced by new images which were little more than attempts to make 
the idea of divine grace and power more easily understood, not so much emotionally or esthetically 
as intellectually. Among them was one in which Amitabha was shown alone, painted largely in gold 
against a silk background dyed a deep, dark blue. He was painted in gold, and his garments had 
sections of gold leaf which had been cut into minute decorative patterns and attached to the silk 
with incredible skill and patience. The techniques of cut gold leaf (kirikane) had developed in the 
Heian period to enrich the sumptuous color schemes of Buddhist painting and sculpture. In the 
Kamakura period, the technique advanced only in terms of finesse; the esthetic richness of the imagery 
was not enhanced, and the development was essentially a mechanical one which served chiefly to 
popularize the arts. ; : , 
During this period the monks preaching doctrines of the Pure Land also began to emphasize not 
the visions of endless bliss for those reborn in Paradise but rather the terror of hell if one failed to gain 
heaven. This change in emphasis rather resembled the political atmosphere of Japan under the dic- 
tatorship of the samurai, who enforced their policies with far more application of stern penalties than 
rewards. Many scenes of hell—with demons prodding the damned into excruciating tortures—were 
depicted with graphic realism, in strong contrast to the exquisite grace and harmony of scenes of 
Amitabha’s Western Paradise of earlier times. Confronted with the prospects of descent into hell, 
the common people turned fervently to the worship of the Bodhisattva Jizd (Kshitigarbha), who was 
thought to help those who had fallen there; and they also propitiated the Ten Kings led by Yama, 
the Lord of the Dead, who decided the fate of the deceased. The latter cult had developed in China 
as virtually a folk-religion and accompanied the far more sophisticated Zen sect to Japan when con- 
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tacts between the two countries were resumed. Impressive relics of this cult are in the Emma-d6 
(“Hall of Yama”) of Enn6-ji in Kamakura, carvings in wood of the Ten Kings and their attendants 
done with an animated realism not unlike that of the Italian baroque. 

Another unusual custom of this period was the making of statues of deities in the nude or semi-nude 
and dressing them in real garments. A typical example is the figure of the Goddess Benzai-ten en- 
shrined in the Tsurugaoka Hachiman Shrine in Kamakura. A figure very similar to it is kept in the 
Shrine of Enoshima nearby. Both of these were given their own silken robes, and the sculptors 
attempted to create the utmost sense of actuality. This concept was possibly due to foreign influences; 
it may also have been the result of the rather banal and unimaginative viewpoint of the popular realism 
of the day. Benzai-ten was shown as a woman of great beauty, for she was the deity who would bestow 
material wealth and good fortune; as her cult became increasingly popular it was inevitable, perhaps, 
that her imagery be coarsened. 

In the Kamakura and Hakone regions are many small stone pagodas erected to promote the salva- 
tion of the dead. In an age of ceaseless wars and civil disorders, corpses were abandoned on battlefields 
and roads, but traveling monks would come care for those who had died without relatives to mourn 
them and ease their way to Paradise. These stone pagodas are only incidental details among the histori- 
cal relics of this period, but they evoke most poignantly the tragic mood of medieval Japan. 


™@ THE MILITARY FAMILIES AND SHINTO SHRINES. The Buddhist faith was not the only one to undergo 
great variations in creed, for in this era of the samurai and time of grave danger of foreign invasion, 
there was a rapid upsurge of feeling toward the national gods. We have already discussed the strong 
feelings of the Taira family for the Itsukushima Shrine and those of the Minamoto for the Tsurugaoka 
Hachiman Shrine. It became almost obligatory for a proud commander to identify himself and his 
family with a Shinto sanctuary where he might pray for victory and where his family and vassals might 
offer their devotions; and thus the shrines accumulated increasing numbers of votive gifts. For the 
most part, these were military gear—swords and armor—but they also included luxury items such as 
the celebrated inkstone box kept at the Tsurugaoka Shrine or the toiletry box at the Mishima Shrine. 
The writing case was donated by Minamoto-no-Yoritomo, and the latter was given by his wife Masako, 
but both objects were probably gifts from the capital to the Shogun and his family. It is said that the 
writing case came from the retired Emperor Goshirakawa, but as it was too elegant for the use of a 
samurai, the spartan Yoritomo gave it to the shrine. The ornamentation of these boxes was imbued 
with all the elegance of taste of the imperial court in the use of painted lacquer and inlaid mother- 
of-pearl and demonstrate the fact that the ancient capital maintained its cultural vitality. Even 
Minamoto-no-Sanetomo, Yoritomo’s son, born as he was into a famous samurai family, longed to lead 
the life of a poet and yearned with all his heart for the far-distant capital. 

~ The warrior clans did everything possible to develop their strongholds at Kamakura, to provide it 
with the cultural facilities of a seat of government; but the results were often unsatisfactory. There was 
not enough time for artistic traditions to mature naturally and gradually there, and the region lacked 
the resident craftsmen with generations of experience or the old families who prided themselves in 
their artistic judgment. The transplanted flowers lived only briefly, and even though there are hand- 
some temples and images remaining in Kamakura, their condition is somewhat forlorn, and they do 
not rank with those of Kyoto, which has sustained centuries of artistic life. Moreover, the samurai of 
Kamakura distinguished themselves in the frantic efforts from 1264 through most of the 1280’s to 
mobilize the nation and repel the invasions of the dreaded Mongols, when Japan for the first time was 
threatened with foreign domination. They were also deeply involved in the struggles between the so- 
called Northern and Southern courts, when two branches of the imperial family struggled for su- 
premacy in the fourteenth century, and a rival court was established at Yoshino, in the mountains 
southeast of Nara. These affairs so absorbed the energies of the feudal barons that there was little left 
for the further development of Kamakura city. Moreover, in the midst of these great commotions some 
of the samurai families seized the opportunity to move from eastern Japan back to the capital, where, 
predictably, they developed a great fondness for the culture and life of the ancient city. And finally, 
when Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu gained control of the administration, the military government 
abandoned Kamakura and established itself in Kyoto. 


160. KAMAKURA + The Tsurugaoka Hachiman Shrine > 
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<1 161. MINAMOTO-NO-YORITOMO (DE- 
TAIL) + Kyoto, Jingo-ji + Late twelfth 
century « Height: 139.4.cm. (54.9 in); 
width: 118 om. (46.4 in.) 


With the aid of a taut, wire-like line, 
the face was depicted with incisive realism, the 
personality of Yoritomo imbued with discipline, 
haughtiness, and shrewdness, On the other 
hand, the formal court costume was shown in 
an extremely abstract manner reflecting the 
esthetic sophistication of the Yamato-e. The 
cloak was reduced to a flat angular area of dark 
gray in which an embroidery pattern was 
painted in black; the touch of red in the collar 
was intended to emphasize the head. Abstrac- 
tion and realism, contradictory as they might 
seem, were harmonized to record the individu- 
ality and high dignity of this triumphant 
warrior, 





162. MINAMOTO-NO-YORITOMO « 
Late twelfth or thirteenth century + 
Height: 70.6 cm. (27.8 in.) 


Portrait statues of military commanders, 
carved in the realistic style of the Kamakura 
period, shared with the painted portraits a 
sense of bold abstraction in the treatment of 
the garments. With their wide shoulders and 
knees set boldly apart, they offer an impression 
of the energy and authority of the powerful 
samurai. The face of this portrait, said to be 
that of Minamoto-no-Yoritomo, has a striking 
sense of wariness and combativeness, in con- 
trast to the discipline and keenness in the paint- 
ed portrait at Jingo-ji. 





163. UESUGI SHIGEFUSA - Meigetsu-in 
+ Thirteenth century » Height: 68 cm. 
(26.7 in.) 


Moving to Kamakura in 1252, Shigefusa 
‘was a prominent adviser to the military govern- 
ment and a patron of the Zen sect. Of all the 
secular portrait statues of this era, his is perhaps 
the most suave and successfully integrated. 
Departing from the old conventions of ecclesi- 
astical portraiture, this mew type of image is 
a reflection of the decisiveness by which the 
samurai created a powerful military govern- 
ment and left their imprint on the culture of 
the time. 
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164. THE SHARIDEN (HALL OF RELICS), ENGAKU-JI « 
Late thirteenth century » Height: 10.5m. (34.5 ft.); 8.1m. 
(26.67 ft.) square 


This hall is the oldest extant example of the Karayd or Chinese 
style of building brought by the Zen sect from Sung China. Its 
special features may be seen in many details of construction—in 
the strong upward curve to the eaves, in the use of a heavy masonry 
floor in the interior, in the cusped frame of the windows, the open 
transom windows, the delicately assembled wooden doors, in the 
complex system of bracketing, and others. The immense thatched 
roof was a later addition, having been adapted from the construction 
of farm buildings in the region. The original roof was made of shin- 
gles or tile and had a much lower profile and lighter feeling, like 
that of the roof of the enclosed corridor in the lower story. 
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165. BUKKO KOKUSHI, ENGAKU-JI « Thirteenth century « 
Height: 111 cm. (43.7 in.) 


In the Zen sect, wise and accomplished monks were deeply 
revered; their role as teachers and as embodiments of the wisdom 
of the faith, handed down from generation to generation, was con- 
sidered even more important than that of written texts. The first 
patriarch at the Zen monastery of Engaku-ji was the Chinese monk 
Wu-hsiich Tsu-yiian, and his portrait in wood is enshrined in a 
small founder’s hall behind the shariden. It is venerated each day, 
and given food offerings in such a way as to suggest that the monk 
is still a living presence. Slumped forward slightly, the face wrinkled 
and marked by age, he was depicted much as he must have appeared, 
with no attempts at flattery or idealization—an early example of 
the strong realism of Zen Buddhist portrait sculpture. 


166. SITTING IN MEDITATION 


The very name of the Zen sect (Dhyana, or “Contemplation,” 
in Sanskrit) indicates that it has always stressed the stern discipline 
of long hours of seated meditation, a practice which lies at the 
heart of traditional Buddhism. Persons who have not undergone 
this training cannot imagine the intensity of the spiritual struggle 
launched against the wandering of the mind and the claims of the 
flesh. Conceiving of supreme reality as a force so vast and powerful 
that the mind cannot grasp it rationally, Zen monks hold that the 
spirit must return to this first principle by means of intuitive 
identification, impassively, without agitated thought or intentional 
planning. (Engaku-ji) 
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<1 167. KENCHO-JI, SAMMON (MOUNTAIN GATE) 


Of the great Zen temples of Kamakura built with the patron- 
age of the military families, Kenché-ji was the oldest and was given 
the highest rank. Because of recurring fire and earthquake, its 
halls have been frequently rebuilt, but the sammon, in its large and 
imposing scale, recalls the earlier grandeur of the monastery. Itiner- 
ant monks still come here for training and endure a daily routine 
of severe discipline. Dressed in coarse clothing, they leave this 
gate to beg food in adjacent streets. 


168, MUSO KOKUSHI, ZUISEN-JI + Fourteenth century « 
Height: 79 cm. (29.1 in.) 


Musé was one of the most influential and active monks in Zen 
circles during the fourteenth century. A man of many gifts, he was 
an eloquent preacher, philosopher, garden designer, poet, calligra- 
pher, and political adviser to the Ashikaga shoguns. While living 
in Kamakura, he founded the hermitage of Zuisen-ji in the hills 
overlooking the city and Sagami Bay, and this portrait has been 
carefully preserved there. With narrow shoulders and delicate bone 
structure in the head, the statue has a tranquil and even feminine 
quality. The robes were carved in a deftly realistic, graceful manner, 





169. GARDEN OF ZUISEN-JI 


This celebrated garden was designed by Mus6 Soseki, and his 
original plans have been maintained with little change. Disarming 
in its simplicity and informality, it was arranged for casual strolling. 
To the rear is the shallow cavern and rock where Mus6 himself 
meditated outdoors and where a winding pathway joins the garden 
to the wilder foliage of the mountainside. 
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<1 170. THE DAIBUTSU AT HASE - 
Kamakura + Thirteenth century + Height: 
11.4 m, (34.6 ft.) 


The Amida hall which once enclosed 
this giant, hollow bronze image was lost to a 
tidal wave, and for nearly five hundred years 
the statue has sat beneath the open sky. Second 
in size only to the Daibutsu in Nara, it was 
apparently built not with official government 
support but through the contributions of 
citizens of all classes devoted to the Pure Land 
creed. The large head and broad hip section 
strengthen its sense of solidity; the face gazes 
downward with an aura of divine compassion. 
Despite its scale, the statue has strong cohesive- 
ness and esthetic fluency. It is imposing as a 
work of art as well as a relic of the decades 
in which Kamakura was a vital center of Japa- 
nese culture, 


171. KING SHOKO, ENNO-JI + Thir- 
teenth century +» Height: 102 cm, (40.1 in.) 


During the Kamakura period, the fear 
of dreadful tortures in Hell became a prominent 
feature of popular Buddhism. The Ten Kings 
of Hell, led by Yama (or Emma-6, the Lord 
of Death), were widely worshiped, for they 
were believed to sit in judgment of the souls 
of the dead and assign them to heaven or hell. 
This court was depicted by a group of large 
wooden statues in the Emma-dé (Hall of Yama) 
of Enné-ji. Painted in bright colors, imbued 
with a sense of violent energy, and displayed 
in an atmosphere of gloom and mystery, the 
statues might well have struck terror in the 


heart of a devotee. 








172. KUSHOJIN, ENNO-JI + Thirteenth 
century « Height: 100 cm. (39.4 in.) 


Part of the court of Yama, Kushéjin is 
said to be born at the same time as a given 
individual and to record the man’s good and 
evil deeds and report them to Yama for the 
final judgment. The demi-god’s face is con- 
torted with an expression of vehement energy 
as he confronts a man with the scroll bearing 
his spiritual accounts. The energetic gestures 
and open contours of these figures are striking- 
ly reminiscent of Italian baroque sculpture, 
especially in the attempt to interpret spiritual 
matters in terms of almost melodramatic 
emotion. 
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173, BENZAI-TEN (SARASVATI), TSURUGAOKA HACHI- 
MAN SHRINE « Thirteenth century » Height 96 cm. (37.7 in.) 


It was intended that this image be dressed in silken robes 
and given a miniature biwa, or lute. Despite the fact that nude 
female figures were totally missing from traditional Sino-Japanese 
religious art, the sculptor was moved by the strong desire for con- 
crete, popular realism of the time. Other deities, such as Jizd and 
Amida, and even monks’ portraits were similarly carved and clothed 
in real garments, 


174. THE BEACH AT KATASE 


On this beach four miles from Kamakura, soldiers of the 
military government beheaded the envoys sent by Kublai Khan, 
Mongol Emperor of China, to demand the submission of Japan. 
Here also, ten years earlier, the fiery monk Nichiren Shénin was said 
to have been miraculously saved from the same fate. Offshore in the 
distance is the island of Enoshima with a large shrine dedicated to 
Benzai-ten. Two celebrated images of the goddess are enshrined 
there, one of them a nude figure which may have served as a model 
for the statue in the Tsurugaoka Hachiman Shrine. 
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175. THE LAKE OF REEDS (ASHI-NO-KO) AT HAKONE 


The Hakone district lies in the belt of rugged mountains 
across Sagami Bay from Kamakura, its scenic vistas dominated by 
the perfect cone of Mount Fuji. This zone of volcanic mountains, 
hot springs, and small lakes was a natural stronghold of great stra- 
tegic importance in the military history of Japan. The Hakone 
Barrier commanded the high road from the vast Kanto Plain and 
was the traditional point of entry to eastern Japan. Among the 
many historic relics of the district is the Hakone Shrine, whose 
torii stands in the waters of Lake Ashi. 


176. STONE PAGODA, HAKONE + Thirteenth century + 


Height: 254 cm. (8.33 ft.) 


To the side of an ancient road now choked with grass stands 
this stone pagoda in the shape called the hdkydin-t0. It bears a date 
of 1296 and is said to be a memorial to a warrior of the Minamoto 
clan, the Shogun Tada Mitsunaka who lived three centuries earlier 
and campaigned in this district. His name, however, does not appear 
in the inscriptions, and the pagoda may be one of many erected in 
the region as memorials to soldiers lost on battlefields nearby. 








177. INKSTONE BOX « Tsurugaoka Hachi- 
man Shrine + Thirteenth century «+ 
Length: 28.5 cm. (11.2 in.); width: 24.2 
cm. (9.5 in.); height: 5.5 cm. (2.1 in.) 


The charming design of birds, chry- 
santhemums, and a rustic bamboo fence shows 
the persistence of the elegant, courtly taste of 
the capital into the age of the samurai. 
According to the shrine tradition, this box 
was originally presented by the retired Emperor 
Goshirakawa to Minamoto-no-Yoritomo, 
which indeed would have been evidence of the i 
high prestige of the eastern warrior. The design i 
is composed chiefly of mother-of-pearl inlay 
and gold lacquer, the shell having been cut 
into intricate, tiny shapes. The contrast 
between the figures and background is quite 
subtle, and the image seems to flicker with life 
as it changes in color when the lid of the box 
is moved, 








178. TOILETRIES CASE 
; FROM THE MISHIMA 
SHRINE + Thirteenth 
century » Length: 25.8 cm, 
(10.1 in.); width: 34.5 cm. 
(13.5 in.); height: 19.7 cm. 
(7.7 in.) 


Minamoto - no - Yoritomo 
prayed for success in battle at the 
Mishima Shrine, located at the 
head of the Izu Peninsula, and 
thereafter the sanctuary was re- 
vered and protected by succeed- 
ing generations of his family, 
His wife Masako, an extraordi- 
nary personality in her own 
, right, is said to have donated 
y this handsome toiletries case. 
| Covered with a design of plum 
trees in full blossom and flying 
geese, a motif essentially Chinese 
in origin, the surface also con- 
tains the characters of a Chinese 
poem in silver inlay. 
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X. The Zen Temples of Kyoto 


mg The ancient Heian capital suffered severe damage during the Gempei war, but with the end of 
hostilities in 1185, its deeply rooted esthetic traditions were quickly restored to life. The Zen sect 
was established there even earlier than in Kamakura, and in both cities its temples became centers 
of artistic and philosophic developments destined to revolutionize the cultural life of the nation. The 
pioneer master of Japanese Zen, the monk Eisai, taught in Kyoto as early as 1202 in Kennin-ji; but 
the city’s first major Zen monastery was Téfuku-ji, pledged in 1236 by the Chancellor Kuj6 Michiie. 
After a long period of construction, it was turned over to its first patriarch, Benen (Shditsu Kokushi), 
a distinguished theologian who had studied in China. From that time on, for over 150 years, 
monasteries and hermitages grew up steadily along the edges of the city. In the foothills to the east, 
Nanzen-ji was begun in 1293. Daitoku-ji was opened in 1324 a mile or so north of the Imperial Palace. 
To the west of town, Myéshin-ji was founded in 1337 on the site of a villa of the Emperor Hanazono. 

An additional spur to this activity was the return to the capital of powerful samurai families from 
eastern Japan. Foremost of these were former allies of the Minamoto, the Ashikaga, whose leader 
Takauji pre-empted the supreme military rank of taishdgun and withstood all efforts to unseat him, 
He built his own elaborate palace on Muromachi Avenue in the northeast part of town, and the two 
and a half centuries in which the Ashikaga were the real or nominal governors of Japan are often named 
the Muromachi period after this headquarters of the bakufu. 

The Shogun Takauji, in what was partially a mood of remorse, built the Zen temple of Tenryi-ji 
in 1339 in honor of the deceased Emperor Godaigo, whom he had banished from the throne and 
persecuted at the beginning of the long struggle between the Northern and Southern courts. To 
Tenryi-ji as its founding abbot came the celebrated Musé Soseki, who designed a remarkable garden 
there. Yet another vast Zen monastery, Shokoku-ji, was built on the northern edge of the city by the 
third shogun, Yoshimitsu, a serious devotee of the sect. Thus the Zen establishments of Kyoto pros- 
pered and grew—especially the official Gozan, the five leading temples—and those of Kamakura 
declined. Moreover, within each monastery were numbers of the so-called tatchi, small but semi- 
independent clusters of dwelling and meditation halls. These lay behind their own walls, had their 
own gardens and kitchens, their own patrons and revered teachers, their own collections of painting 
and pottery. It was within such sub-temples that some of the most lively developments in the arts of 
the Zen sect took place. 


™ ELEGANT SIMPLICITY. In order to impress a rather broad and unsophisticated audience, Buddhist 
arts of the Kamakura period had often stressed mechanical finesse and complexity in technique. 
Today, many of these works seem weak, lacking in profound emotional or esthetic content, even 
though they continued to depict the traditional deities and didactic themes (Paradises, Raig6 scenes, 
or mandalas). The close of the thirteenth century, in China as well as Japan, is often considered the 
end of the long period in which the ancient, hieratic styles of Buddhist art, based on Indian proto- 
types, set the highest standards of spiritual and formal quality. A breath of fresh air, however, was 
admitted by the Zen sect in the form of radically new concepts of religious imagery. Zen monks sought 
to counter the debasement of the arts by eliminating ostentatious technique and the confusion of 
excellence with complexity; they sought to develop highly personal, direct forms of expression rooted 
in the most profound levels of Buddhist thought (and Chinese natural philosophy), rather than the 
most easily understandable. 

One product of this was the rapid development of swmi-e, painting done exclusively in dark mono- 
chrome inks (swmi), usually on paper. This differed from earlier ink painting in which color was simply 
disregarded—the satirical sketches in K6zan-ji, for example, or iconographic drawings made by 
student monks—for it was an intentional rejection of color effects by men who well understood its 
potentialities. By restricting themselves to the simplest and most elemental of materials, the painters 
reflected the manner by which the philosophic tradition in Zen Buddhism saw a fundamental, unifying 
core of reality—eternal and incorruptible—within the complexity of the phenomenal, everyday world. 
Yet ink painting, simple as it may appear, had undergone a long history of development in China and 
was able to suggest the richness of the visible world without actually copying it. Ink painting was first 
practiced there by professional artists and learned dilettantes; but Zen monks in south China were 
strongly attracted by it and eventually began painting in this manner themselves. Of course, they as 
well as their Japanese colleagues could paint only in their spare time, when they were free from long 
sessions of seated meditation or duties around the cloister; their technique was not as advanced as 
that of the professional painters, but the simplicity and obvious sincerity of early Zen painting are 
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emotionally quite moving. The first Japanese masters of sumi-e were rather conservative and restricted 
themselves to a strong, definitive line; but soon, under the influence of Chinese monk-painters of the 
thirteenth century like Mu-ch’i and Ying Yii-ch’ien, they worked with large, free areas of ink washes 
on semi-absorbent paper. Washes which happened to spread as random blots were seen not as blunders 
but rather as lively, natural additions to the composition. In their rough power, paintings of this kind 
were similar to the Zen calligraphic scrolls called bokuseki (“ink traces”), instructional phrases or 
exhortations written by monks in a bold hand with far more intensity and appeal than the work of 
professional calligraphers. Zen monks in Japan, inspired by new esthetic standards rooted in the 
fusion of the spiritual values of Indian Buddhism and Chinese natural philosophy, brought about 
profound changes in many fields of expression. 

Japanese gardens, for example, had heretofore been large and expansive, with lakes and islands and 
bridges to the extent that some could be called lake-gardens. In Zen circles, though, particularly in the 
smaller tatchi or sub-temples, the gardens became quite compressed in scale, and natural features 
such as mountains or rivers and bays were represented in a symbolic fashion. However, some of the 
old lake-gardens in and around Kyoto were remodeled according to Zen principles, and the result 
was a distinctly Japanese type of garden, carefully clipped and controlled, yet large enough to wander 
through. The earliest example of this was the one which Musé Soseki re-designed at Saihd-ji; it is 
known today as the Moss Garden. 


™ OPULENT SPLENDOR. Simplicity and naturalness formed one side of the esthetic tastes of the 
Zen sect; this did not prevent it, however, from introducing art works of luxuriant splendor from 
China of the Sung and Ming periods. These included pictures done in the style of the official Sung 
Painting Academy—delicately detailed, brightly colored, and rather realistic. Along with these came 
celadon pottery, simple in form yet aristocratic in air; finely wrought carved-lacquer trays, boxes, 
and furniture; and brocade cloth of gold and silver. Such works, having reached an extraordinary 
degree of technical perfection in China, were as eagerly sought in Ashikaga Japan as similar treasures 
had been in the Nara period. Also, the bakufu in Kyoto, realizing that this commerce was immensely 
profitable for the Japanese, sought to replenish its treasury by entering directly into trade relations 
with Ming China. The Zen temples were one of its main modes of contact, particularly Tenryi-ji, 
for after all, they had received the patronage of the Ashikaga shoguns. Zen monks were often versed 
in the Chinese language, many had studied on the mainland and had personal knowledge of political 
abe eco see conte there. In addition, they had good judgment regarding the cultural objects 
whi ¢ Chinese usually sent in return for such Japanese rts as swor 
ware, horses, and raw materials like sulphur. * oe Nae Ae 

Seclusion from everyday secular affairs was essential to the severe spiritual discipline of a Zen 
monastery, yet Tenryii-ji and some of the others came to be storehouses for import and export goods 
where collectors would come in quest of paintings and luxury items from abroad. While this would 
appear to violate the spirit of a hermitage, the capacity to reconcile such contradictions was one of the 
characteristics of the Muromachi period. In the twilight of the culture of the medieval world, 
dualistic situations like this were not uncommon, and it was possible for the spiritual values of mo- 
nastic Buddhism to coexist with commercial values of the years to come. During much of this period, 
the Ashikaga family was the main buttress of government authority, the keystone of the feudal order 
among the military clans; and, as had happened so often in the past, the shoguns were increasingly 
attracted by the Pattern of aristocratic life in Kyoto—building villas and family temples or shrines. 
writing poetry, commissioning pictures and even painting » collecting pottery and lacquer, giving 
lavish parties, attending quasi-religious dance and theatrical performances. The very soil of the capital 
was enriched by historical traditions which were absent in Kamakura and which the Ashikaga, feeling 
themselves to be the successors of the Heike or the Fujiwara, warmly embraced. z 

The third Shogun, Yoshimitsu, took over an old country estate northwest of town, the Kitayama 
Palace, and developed it into an elaborate establishment, but the only building to have survived into 
modern times was the Golden Pavilion (Kinkaku), his private chapel. In this delicate wooden struc- 
ture, disparate architectural elements had been boldly combined: the first and second stories 
designed in the shinden style which had prevailed throughout the Heian period and was considered 
essentially Japanese in spirit; the third story was influenced by the Karayd favored by the Zen 
In emulation of this estate, another vast one was built two generations later by the Shogun Yoshimasa 
and led the Higashiyama Palace. The same combination of native and foreign elements may be seen 
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style of architecture far outweighed any feeling of the building’s role as a Buddhist chapel, a consider- 
able reversal of religious and esthetic values. The quiet enjoyment of the garden outside and verdant 
mountain-side beyond had taken on religious overtones, a clear reflection of the ideals of Zen Bud- 
dhism and of the growing influence of the Japanese tea ceremony. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PAINTING. The Higashiyama period saw the emergence of Sesshii, one of the 
most prominent figures in the history of Japanese art, but he did not belong to the rarified esthetic 
circle of the Higashiyama Palace. Instead, he lived for a while in Shdkoku-ji, where he studied the 
paintings of both Josetsu and Shiibun; but he was a restless and venturesome man, unable to restrict 
himself to the limited painting styles practiced thus far in Japanese Zen temples. He carefully studied 
Chinese pictures of the Sung and Yiian periods wherever he could find them, and even though his 
artistic horizons greatly widened, still he was not satisfied; so in 1467, just as civil war was breaking 
out in Kyoto, he joined a trade mission to Ming China and reached the mainland. After his return 
to Japan, he steadfastly refused to live in Kyoto but stayed in monasteries in the Yamaguchi district 
of western Honshii or in Oita in Kyishii, where he devoted himself chiefly to painting. Even though 
he remained a monk, his artistic skills developed to a degree far beyond those of the usual painter- 
monks, almost as though he had been destined to follow both of these vocations—and to separate 
them. He felt little obligation to follow many of the painting practices which had been standard in the 
Zen cloisters of his day. Where poems had been written by various monks within the compositions 
themselves, Sesshii’s pictures stood independent of any text. Where most monks had restricted them- 
selves to monochrome ink, Sesshii introduced color whenever he wished. It is even possible that, in 
his devotion to painting, he refused to return to Kyoto because he was unwilling or unable to endure 
the severe hardships of Zen discipline as enforced in the monasteries there. In any event, the subject 
matter of his paintings became quite varied and rich, developing into what is called Kanga (Chinese 
painting), a style based on a wide range of Chinese prototypes and not merely those identified with 
the Zen sect; for Sesshii had studied the works of professional and dilettante painters of China as well 
as those of Zen monks. 

There is no doubt, however, that highly specialized painting techniques were also developed at the 
same time by artists patronized by the shoguns, who had collected large numbers of Chinese scrolls. 
One of the first to recognize these possibilities was Kand Masanobu, a samurai who became an at- 
tendant of the Shogun and later was appointed official painter, which gave him the chance to practice 
freely a number of pictorial techniques. His successor was his son Kano Motonobu, and between them 
they developed a highly flexible style which was rooted in ink painting in the Chinese manner but 
suited to the use of bright color whenever necessary for decorative purposes. The Kano style was 
transmitted in a hereditary manner for nearly four hundred years, becoming a dominant force in 
Japanese painting circles and the nearest thing to an official style when sponsored by high state offi- 
cials. Another line of painters among the attendants of the Shogun was formed by three generations of 
men with the name of Ami: Noami, Geiami, and Sdami. Their function had been to authenticate the 
paintings in the Shogun’s collections, judge their quality and arrange them. It was natural that they 
would themselves also paint, and from their time has come the Kundaikan Sochoki, the oldest extant 
work of art criticism in Japan, which recorded the principles of connoisseurship of the Ami family. 
The men of this school were not the Shogun’s official painters, like the Kané artists, and were free 
to develop their own highly individual styles. The Ashikaga family thus provided the core of stimulus 
for a number of new developments in painting, the excitement of which reached even into the remote 
provinces, where gifted painters appeared one after the other. The classic example of this is the six- 
teenth-century master Sesson, who worked in northern and eastern Japan in the manner of Sesshi, 
but nonetheless produced a novel style of his own. 


THE CRAFT-WORK OF THE HIGASHIYAMA PERIOD. Led by Yoshimasa’s ceaseless search for both novelty 
and perfection, innovations took place in the crafts as well as in painting; for Kyoto was, if nothing 
else, a place whiere craftsmen in large numbers had worked for centuries. These men were naturally 
stimulated by the designs and techniques of the imported luxury goods which were entering the city, 
and in the quantities of exquisite objects they produced for the Shogun and his followers, virtually 
a new movement in the crafts arose. Swordsmiths, masters of lacquer ware, weavers of brocades and 
other fancy cloth would devote countless hours of meticulous handwork and precious materials to 
attain levels of craftsmanship possible only with the unstinting patronage of the de facto rulers of 
the land. 

Impressive developments in craft-work took place during this period in the provinces where the 
stimulus of imported Chinese goods was also felt. Mainland dyeing and weaving techniques were 
imitated in port cities active in the China trade such as Hakata and Yamaguchi in western Japan, 
for example, or Sakai near the modern Osaka. Excellent pottery like Chinese Temmoku ware was 
produced at Seto, a village not far from the modern Nagoya—bowls and dishes given a dark, brownish- 
black glaze with small, iridescent circles like oil-spots. This ware was greatly prized by tea masters, 
and its popularity coincided with the increasing emphasis placed upon the tea ceremony in aristocratic 
circles. A rather ascetic, more typically Japanese spirit of serving tea and ornamenting the tearoom 
came into fashion, in contrast to the informal and colorfully exotic Chinese style of the past. The tea 
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itself became more bitter and astringent, and for boiling the water, the tea masters preferred iron 
kettles with a particularly rough, rustic quality produced in only two remote villages: at Ashiya in 
northern Kyishi and Tenmyé in northeast Honshi. : y 

The craftsmen of Japan, true to the dualism of this age, were stimulated by the taste for exotic 
imported things and rediscovered the beauty of sumptuous ornament; indeed they laid the founda- 
tions for the ornamentalism and overwhelming pomp in the arts of the Momoyama period. Yet at 
the same time, they discovered anew the simplicity and economy of means in the primordial, native 
tradition. 


THE PERFECTION OF NO. The dance-drama called Né (literally “skill” or “talent”) was added to 
the rich artistic harvest of this era. A blend of many cultural traditions, native and foreign, the No 
drama became one of the most challenging and impressive artistic achievements of the Japanese people, 
yet its origins could not have been more humble. It developed in part from a kind of popular sideshow 
called sarugaku attached to shrines and temples throughout the country beginning in the Heian period. 
Performed by acrobats, jugglers, puppeteers, mummers, and the like, it was uncouth and even bawdy 
—one of several such forms of entertainment current among farmers or the common city folk. It 
even had its own regional traditions, as in the Yamato district or in the Omi country around Lake 
Biwa. In 1374, a sarugaku dancer by the name of Kan’ami Kiyotsugu performed a refined version of 
a Yamato dance as part of a ritual at the Ima Kumano Shrine in Kyoto. It was witnessed by the Shogun 
Yoshimitsu, who had offered his support and encouragement to Kan’ami and his young son Seami in 
their efforts to convert such popular entertainment into something far more refined. 

Kan’ami and Seami were both men of genius, steeped in the religious, philosophic, and esthetic 
ferment of the new age, and they bequeathed to later generations a new art form of profound content. 
Seami wrote several treatises outlining his and his father’s ideas on the theory and rules of perform- 
ance of N6; and in a way characteristic of his age, he attempted to reconcile two antithetical elements: 
theatrical brilliance and metaphysical content. To discuss the latter, Seami frequently used the term 
yigen, which is usually translated as “mystery,” but which has overtones of indistinct, distant, subtle, 
and of profound or hidden meaning. To Seami, a performance which evoked the quality of yigen had 
the mark of the supreme artistic achievement, and the mood of yigen seems to have been largely an 
outgrowth of that called aware which had set the tone for so much of the court poetry and painting 
of the Heian period, a sense of almost indefinable sadness in the fragility of life and beauty, a height- 
ened awareness that even the subtlest of things suggest the unalterable rule of fate: a falling maple 
leaf, the distant cry of a crow, a wisp of cloud passing over the moon. The concept of yijgen, however, 
was also rooted in the ideology of Zen Buddhism, which injected into the N6 drama a philosophic 
dimension far deeper than that of the Heian court arts and also encouraged great economy of means 
in the dance gestures or costumes and musical background. But even though Seami’s treatises employ 
numerous quotations from Zen literature, they also warn against excessive restraint. He and his father 
must have consciously admixed a certain amount of the elegance of classical theatrical traditions, 
and they also skillfully employed humorous elements as relief from the serious, often tragic content 
of their plays. The humorous interludes or entr’actes were adopted from another of the vernacular 
traditions, a comic burlesque called Kydgen. 

The No drama, in a way which delighted the men of the era, evoked the invisible world of meta- 
physics and the spirit of Buddhist morality by means of the charm and beauty of the theater; and 
for this, the masks worn by the chief characters were of basic importance. Along with the rather 
polished realism of the sculpture of the age, the mask-makers consciously imbued them with a quality 
called “intermediate expression,” whereby a single mask could serve to express joy or anger, pleasure 
or grief according to the gestures of the actor and the mood of a given episode. This ambivalence in 
a mask’s expression reflected the esthetic principle often seen in Zen Buddhist arts, by which a certain 
flexibility and incompleteness of form challenged the spectator to complete in his own mind the 
interpretation of a landscape painting or a semi-symbolic dry garden. The No masks, together with 
the more grotesque and farcical ones used in Kydgen, are unique as theatrical implements; they are also 
impressive as sculpture in the full sense of the word. 

The N6 drama was but one part of the cultural achievements of the age, but it was a most original 
and important one. It and all the others—even the tea ceremony, flower arrangement, or incense 
blending—were rooted to one degree or other in the spirit of Zen Buddhism. They also shared in the 
tendency of this age to organize the performance of an art to the point that it resembled a ritual. Even 
so, the breadth of the original vision still lingers about the Zen monasteries of Kyoto where it was 
first nurtured in Japan, where the gardens and teahouses, the Painting and pottery reflect a vision of 
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179. STONE GARDEN OF RYOAN-JI - Late fifteenth century 


Having neither trees nor water, only white gravel, a few 
stones, and moss, this garden lies directly beside the abbot’s quarters 
of the small hermitage. It is a classic example of the Japanese kare- 
sansui (dry landscape) garden, for it carries to the utmost the esthetic 
principle by which simplicity and economy of means are used to 
produce an artistic effect of great richness. A weathered, stucco- 
covered wall encloses the expanse of sand, which is broad and 
unobstructed like an ocean beach; carefully raked in simple patterns, 
the sand combines with the rocks to suggest natural or symbolic 
forms. Whether these be mountain peaks soaring above the clouds, 
islands set in the sea, or nothing of the sort, the mind is challenged 
by the stark, puzzling simplicity. 
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180, SHOITSU KOKUSHI OF TOFUKU-JI - By Minché + 
Fourteenth century + Height: 267.3 cm. (105.21 in.); width: 


139.8 cm. (55 in.) 


This is a convincing likeness of the founding abbot of Téfuku- 
ji even though it was done a century or so after his death (in 1280) 


and was based on older paintings or sketches. Nearly nine feet high, 
the work must have been hung during memorial services in his §j 


honor. The painter, Minchéd, was one of the pioneer masters of 


Chinese-style ink painting in Japan, but in this work he was faithful al 


to the tradition of brightly colored, tightly executed Buddhist 
hanging scrolls which had prevailed for centuries. The outlines are 
strong and stiff, and only in the drapery patterns are there the 
boldness and inventiveness of which this monk-painter was capable. 
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481. DAITO KOKUSHI, DAITOKU-JI « Fourteenth century + 
Height: 115.5 om. (45.4 in.); width: 56.6 cm. (22.2 in.) 


.. ., _ This portrait of the founder of the vast monastery of Daitoku- 
ji shows him dressed in a splendid robe ornamented with strips 
of gold and red brocade. Painted when he was fifty-three years old, 
he sits in a cathedra-like chair and holds a long bamboo baton used 
in teaching. The unknown painter sought to capture the indivi- 
duality and dignity of this man, typical of the Zen monks who made 
such a deep impression upon the culture of their age—overflowing 
with both intellectual and physical vitality. Although this work 
was patterned closely after Sung Chinese portraits of Zen teachers, 
the treatment of the face and the rather broad areas of flat color are 
reflections of the Yamato-e. 





| 182. THE “MOSS _ GAR- 
| DEN” OF SAIHO-JI - 
Fourteenth century 


Under a different name, 
Saihé-ji was one of the very 
oldest temples in the Kyoto area 
and was dedicated to Amitabha. 
| When converted into a Zen 
hermitage by Musd Soseki, the 
pond and garden were given a 
more natural, forested feeling as 
a place for quiet walking and 
meditation, with several small 
pavilions and teahouses on the 
grounds. The result was a 
uniquely Japanese sense of natu- 
| ral beauty within a Zen garden; 
and even though most of the old 
buildings are lost and the garden 
has often been reconditioned, the 
atmosphere here is still power- 
fully compelling. The ground 
is carpeted by many varieties 
of moss, which offer an array of 
varied, intense greens during the 
spring and summer. 










183. GARDEN OF DAISEN- 
IN, DAITOKU-JI + 
Sixteenth century 





A less severe version of the 
are-sansui garden than the one 
at Rydan-ji, the carefully pruned 
trees and the stones shaped like 
bridges or islands create the im- 
pression of a miniature land- 
scape in a space barely nine feet 
wide. The tall rocks in the 
background suggest mountain 
cliffs and a waterfall, while the 
flat area of sand appears to flow 
like a stream. The Daisen-in is 
one of the many sub-temples, or 
Tatchi, of Daitoku-ji, and has 
& preserved this garden since the 

beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
=> tury, when it was designed by 
tec] the monk Kogaku Zenshi. 
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184. THE GOLDEN PAVILION OF ROKUON-JI 


The shariden, known as the Golden Pavilion (Kinkaku), is 
the only one of the many structures of the Kitayama Palace which 
survived into modern times. It was part of the luxurious semi- 
hermitage built by Ashikaga Yoshimitsu at the time he resigned as 
shogun to become a tonsured Zen monk. Like a picturesque kiosk 
in a Southern Sung landscape painting, the Golden Pavilion sits 
beside the pond and boldly combines the native Japanese shinden 
style of building in the first two floors with the more formal and 
symmetrical Karayé on the third. After being burned by an arsonist 
in 1950, it was carefully reconstructed, and its light and airy forms 
continue to lend their elegance to the ancient garden. 
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186. THE TOGU-DO OF JISHO-JI- 
Fifteenth century 


Even though a part of the Higashiyama 
Palace, from the outside this hall looks no 
more impressive than a farm cottage, yet on 
the inside it encompasses a number of impor- 
tant architectural innovations and refinements. 
It was primarily the Shogun’s private chapel, 
but its religious nature is by no means obvious, 
for it served also as a study and a teahouse. 
Its floors are covered with tatami, and it has 
one of ae oldest examples of an attached 
writing ledge with its own shdji window; next 
to it is an alcove with the so-called staggered 
shelves—architectural details which had a 
great influence on later building. 





185. THE SILVER PAVILION OF JISHO- 
JI + Fifteenth century 


The Silver Pavilion (Ginkaku) still 
stands in the grounds of the former Higashi- 


| yama Palace, the exquisite estate built by the 


Shogun Yoshimasa in emulation of both the 
Kitayama Palace of his predecessor and the 


©) garden-hermitage of Mus6 at Saihd-ji. Later 


generations have been sparing in changes and 
renovations, and the atmosphere of quiet, 
natural refinement which lay at the heart of 
Yoshimasa’s search for artistic perfection can 
still be experienced. 
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187. “NEW MOON OVER THE BRUSHWOOD GATE? 
Artist unknown » Fifteenth century » Width: 43 cm. (16.9 in.) 


monk is apparent neither in the technique of monoc! 

setting, with a visitor and his servant at the rustic gate of a man who 
lives in the bamboo grove beyond, reflects Chines: 

humbly and intuitively with the indwelling spiri 

ideals were absorbed into Zen Buddhist ideo! 

theme and added their own thoughts. This is one of the very oldest 
examples of Japanese ink landscape painting. 
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189. “READING IN A BAMBOO GROVE RETREAT,” BY 
SHUBUN - Fifteenth century + Width: 33.3 om. (13.1 in.) 


Overlooking a lake or river, a man sits quietly reading in 
a rustic cottage far from the noise of the city. In the foreground, 
a visitor crosses a bridge; and the ideals of natural harmony which 
affected so many of the arts of Japan at this time—architecture and 
garden design as well—were given a classical expression. The style 
of such Southern Sung masters as Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei served 
as the prototypes here, as may be seen in the severely angular brush 
strokes, the concentration of dark accents at different points, the 
contrast between near and far space. Despite this, the feeling for 
abstract composition is somewhat stronger than the illusion of deep 
space, a common occurrence in Japanese landscape painting. 
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190. LANDSCAPE IN THE “BROKEN INK” MANNER, BY 
SESSHOU «+ Dated 1494 + Width: 32.7 cm. (12.8 in.) 


In his rapid, apparently spontaneous technique, Sesshii took 
great liberties with illusionism. Not completely controlled were the 
ways in which the pools of ink might spread over the paper; the 
attack of the soft, wet brush was bold and undetailed, and yet all 
the elements of the composition form themselves into a clear image 
of mist and mountains and trees, as though polarized by a hidden 
compass. The brilliant contrast of light and shade has an almost 
electric vitality, and the technique itself is given the name haboku, 
which may be translated imperfectly as “broken” or “flung” or 
“splattered ink.” One of several styles practiced by Sesshii, it comes 
the closest to reflecting the tendency in Zen Buddhism to stress 
rapid flashes of intuitive insight-into spiritual phenomena. 
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191. “HUI-K’O PRESENTING HIS ARM TO BODHI- 
DHARMA,” BY SESSHU (DETAIL) - Fifteenth century « 
Height: 200 cm. (78.7 in.); width: 114 cm. (44.3 in.) 


Japanese painters of the Muromachi period did many quasi- 
portraits of the South Indian monk Bodhidharma (Daruma), who 
came to China in the sixth century and was revered as the first 
partriarch of the Zen sect. This work of Sesshii shows him sitting 
in the snow in meditation before the wall of a cavern while the 
Chinese monk Hui-k’o, who was to become the second patriarch 
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of the sect, implores to be accepted as his disciple. To prove his 
sincerity, the Chinese has cut off his left forearm and hand. This 
large hanging scroll was painted in Sesshii’s more severe manner, 
with a thick ink line used for the costumes of the monks and heavy 
hatching strokes to depict the rock formations of the cave. In this 
powerful painting, which is neither a hieratic icon nor an illusion- 
istic image, Sesshii sought to capture the qualities of grim dedication 
and sternness which play a major role in the atmosphere of the 
Zen monasteries. 
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193. “MONK WATCHING A WATERFALL,” BY GEIAMI + 
ax ee + Height: 105.7 cm. (41.6 in.); width: 30.5 cm. 
2 in, 


Geiami, the son of Néami, seems to have painted in a style 
crisper and more assertive than his father’s, although the number 
of works of either man verified as authentic is quite small. Strongly 
influenced by the esthetic principles of the Zen sect, which had 
indeed begun to permeate all facets of Japanese cultural life, this 
charming landscape invokes a sense of the ceaseless movement of 
natural forces; the rustic cottage beneath the hanging cliff and 
tumbling streams of water is a retreat where the power and beauty 
of these forces may be felt. At the same time, the parallelism of 
the compositional lines in the crags, trees, and streams is far from 
spontaneous in effect and reminds one of the tendency of Japanese 
painters, even in this landscape style, to think more in terms of 
abstract schema than illusionistic effects. 
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195. Boe AND WAVES,” BY SESSON 
* Sixteenth century + Height: 22 cm. (8.6 
in.); width: 31.4 om. (23 in) ‘ 


Among the many artists who fell under 
the spell of Sesshi’s powerful styles of painting 
was Sesson, a Zen monk who lived in the ex- 
seme papper Doct and came no 

loser to jitan centers than Kama- 
kura. Nonetheless, he had opportunities to 
study Sesshii’s work as well as Sung and Yiian 


194. “BIRDS AND WATERFALL,” BY 
KANO MOTONOBU - Fifteenth cen- 
tury « Height: 178 cm. (70 in.); width: 
118 om. (46.4 in.) 


Painted in dark ink with touches of 
coloring, this remarkably fresh and lively scene 
shows how deeply the Kané style was rooted 


* in Chinese ink painting as first developed in 


Zen circles. Motonobu, the son of the founder 
of the school, had a strong influence on the 
development of Kano traditions which were 
to receive the support of various shoguns for 
nearly four centuries. The crisp clarity of his 
brushwork and his tendency, as shown here, 
to control if not restrict pictorial depth made 
it possible for later generations of Kané masters 
(Eitoku or Sanraku, for example) to admix 
areas of bright color and even gold leaf for 
decorative purposes and still retain the natural 
qualities of the subject matter. 








EDR: 
196, THE TEAHOUSE OF KOHO-AN, SUB-TEMPLE OF 
DAITOKU-JI - Seventeenth century 


____, The serving of tea in Zen temples was considered an exercise 
in spiritual cultivation, and among its many, semi-ritualized aspects 
were the appreciation of pottery and painting and the art of intel- 
ligent conversation. Called the cha-no-yu, the ceremony was held 
in a special chamber or detached teahouse, immaculately clean, 
furnished with only the simplest of necessities, and imbued with 


197, IRON TEA KETTLE Sixteenth cen- 
tury + Height: 19 cm. (7.5 in.) 


All the furnishings of a tearoom were 
selected with the utmost care—the kettle, the 
spoons, the water jars, and tea bowls. This 
celebrated iron kettle was made in a style 
greatly favored by the tea masters, for its 
surface has a rustic, unfinished air, and the 
water boiling inside makes a melodious rum- 
bling sound. Its decoration appears only after 
careful scrutiny: five galloping horses shown 
in low relief; “distant hills” behind them; the 
dragon-shaped handle on the lid; monster- 
masks on the ring holders—an interplay be- 
tween image and abstract texture like that of 
a dry garden or a “broken ink” landscape 
painting. 


a rarified harmony of natural colors and textures. The Kohd-an is 
one of the most celebrated of the many fine teahouses within 
Daitoku-ji. Although frequently rebuilt, it has retained its unusually 
large size—its floor comprises twelve tatami mats—and the mood 
of the oldest Japanese tearooms built in the shoin style. The pillars 
and corner posts are heavy and thick; missing here are niceties of 
the tiny, rustic cottage-type tearooms which came into fashion in 
later centuries. 
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198. NO STAGE 


At once colorfully splendid as well as composed and restrained, 
this is a performance of the N6 drama, “D6jé-ji.” The No 
drama and the tea ceremony—arts of disciplined and elegant 
refinement—were formed under trying circumstances in an age 
of violent political struggle, but they expressed ideals which 
had long been gathering forces in the land. They burst upon 
the world as distinctly Japanese creations, yet each was a syn- 
thesis of esthetic traditions, foreign as well as native, which had 
enriched the sprit of the nation for centuries. 





Supplementary Notes 


*Norzs are numbered to correspond with the captions that they supplement. Nores for the following 


Figures have been omitted: 1, 52, 143, 157, 166. 


2. Middle Jomon ware (jix4-%#) 


This is called a lamp partly because of the traces of 
smoke on the surface, and also, with its openwork sides, it 
could hardly have been used for serving or storing food. 
If it was a lamp, its form is so eccentric that it might have 
been used for magical, incantative purposes rather than as 
a simple utilitarian object. One can imagine that fire would 
have been worshiped as something sacred in the Jomon 


From Fujimi-machi, Suwa County, Nagano Prefecture. 


3, Middle Jomon ware (#3C+-%) 


While the ornament may suggest basket work or a cage 
made of braided vines, the decoration is really the result of 
the free play of the imagination and fancy of the craftsman. 
The wall of the vessel is thick and heavy, the clay reddish 
and coarse. Withal, it is an object typical of the exuberance 
and fantasy of middle Jémon pottery. 

From Fujimi-machi, Suwa County, Nagano Prefecture. 
Miyasaka collection. 


4. Earthenware (pt-4-#8). Late Yayoi period 


This is an example of a late Yayoi vessel from the Kant 
district. The degree of refinement seen here is the result of 
an evolution of over three hundred years, beginning in 
northern Kyiishi and spreading gradually to the northeast 
parts of Honshii. The thin clay body was skillfully manipu- 
lated and fired; the utilitarian of the vessel were 
honored by its stability and by the well-designed mouth and 
neck—in contrast to the almost anti-functional, expression- 
istic style of the neolithic period. 


5. Clay figurine (dogil) (+18). Jémon period 


Most dogit do not stand by themselves, but this is a rare 
‘one whose base is wide enough to give it stability. The holes 
in each arm and ear were probably made for hanging orna- 
ments. How this type of object was actually used in worship 
is a secret still locked in the past. _ 

‘From Maruko-machi, Chiisagata County, ‘Nagano 
Prefecture. Tokyo National Museum. 


6. Clay figurine (dogit) (4:98). Jomon period 


closely resembles it, is a classic example of the freedom and 
Charm of Jomon period sculpture. Both were richly carved 
on front and back, and were not made to stand upright. 
Holes in the shoulders suggest that they may have been 
suspended from strings, and it is possible that these figures 
Were translations into clay of idols which had previously 


been made of straw. 
ame iwazaki, Iwatsuki, Saitama Prefecture. 


‘Nakazawa collection. 


7. Clay figurine (dogil) (4:08). Jomon period 
follow figurines of this type, with wide shoulders and 
small wideepread legs, have been found in considerable num- 


ber in the Tohoku region, the northeast part of Honshi 
island—from Yamagata Prefecture on the east to Aomori at 
the extreme northern tip of the island. Through the repeti- 
tion of a standard type, the figures became quite finely wrought 
and ornate. Strange crown-like headdresses were usually 
added and the decor on the heavy clothing shown with 
care, some areas being incised and others scraped away. This 
statue is clearly of a woman—the breasts are shown—and it 
can stand upright. 

From Mond County, Miyagi Prefecture. Tokyo 

‘National Museum. 


8. Déotaku (say). Middle Yayoi period 


These bronze implements must be considered non- 
utilitarian even though they were given the form of a hanging 
bell and despite the claj that were occasionally found 
with them. Détaku of this type have been discovered in all 
parts of the Chiibu district of central Honshi (the region 
around Nagoya and Gifu), and it is assumed that they were 
sacred objects, used possibly in fertility or hunting rituals. 
Their shapes are both refined and monumental, and their 
surface ornamentation is highly varied. Among those shown 
here can be seen designs in the shapes of deer and birds, 

Large bell in center from Uzumori, Hyogo Prefec- 
ture; large bell to right from Akugatani, Shizuoka 
Prefecture. Tokyo National Museum. 


9. Male and female haniwa figures (Xi¥i053%). Sixth 
century 


A rare example of paired statues, these haniwa were 
discovered in the Kantd district, far from the contemporary 
centers of Japanese civilization in the Kansai area. The 
smaller figure has indications of hair on both sides of the 
head, and is thus probably the male; the female would then 
be the larger of the two. They seem to be singing and dancing 
and to belong thus to the class of haniwa figures which depict 
musicians and other ns involyed in mourning ceremo- 

it few are more abstract or show greater 

economy of means than these. 
Found in Kohara-mura, Osato County, Saitama 
Prefecture. 


10. The tomb of the Emperor Nintoku ({-teKuitt). Fifth 
century 


‘The tombs of the emperors Nintoku and Onin, which 
were built near each other, mark the climax of the custom 
of constructing giant tumuli. They consumed immense 
amounts of labor and were major concerns of the throne at 
the time. Stone chambers in the interior held ceremonial 
objects interred with the dead, and it is said that nearly 
twenty thousand hamiwa had been placed around the tomb 
of Nintoku. Traditional Japanese chronology placed the rule 
of these two emperors in the last years of the third and most 
of the fourth century A.D., whereas on the basis of modern 


research, their reigns fell i ly in the last half of the 
fourth century and the first of the fifth. 
Sakai city, Osaka 
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11. Seated female figure, haniwa (i#i¥@0MKx). Sixth century 


In full regalia, seated stiffly on a chair, this is not an 
ordinary woman but a person of high station, possibly a 
sorceress or spirit medium. There is great discipline in her 
pose, which speaks of authority and purpose. 

From Oizumi, Gumma Prefecture. Tokyo National 
Museum. 


12. Head of girl, haniwa (4#iWwxFMt8). Fifth century 

Haniwa seem to have been developed in the great plain 
encompassing the modern Osaka, Nara, and Kyoto (the 
Kinki district) but they are found in largest numbers in 
eastern Japan, in the plain surrounding Tokyo. This fine 
specimen is said to have come from the vicinity of Nintoku’s 
tomb near Osaka and is typical of the finesse of style in the 
region. 

Found in Démyé-ji-chd, Minami Kawachi County, 

Osaka Prefecture. 


13. Wall painting in the Takehara tomb (Ute iOREH). 
Sixth century 


haniwa with which they are contemporary. 
Wakamiya-cho, Kurate County, Fukuoka Prefecture. 


14. Bronze mirror ornamented with a design of four houses 
(ita). Fourth century 


Each of the buildings shown on the back of this mirror 
is different. Two have raised floors on high foundations; on 


Nara Prefecture. Imperial Household Agency. 
15. Bronze mirror with chokkomon design ({343<8t). Fourth 
century 
spread throughout Japan. It Fecbatty bore a maa ce 
exorcistic meaning, for it was used to ornament sacred 


Imperial Household Agency. 


_ 


6. Gilded bronze helmet (i499). Fifth century 
Discovered in a remote site along the east side of Tokyo 


Bay, this piece of craftsmanship may have been 
TE ee ee i 
the capital for the pacification of the eastern i 
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tions—the shape of the room, the asymmetrical entrance, and 
high floor. The various elements of the roof have lost their 
functional significance, and the curve of the roof admits some 
continental influence. The present building dates from 1744 
and is over twenty-four meters (78.7 feet) high, but according 
to the shrine tradition, it was originally twice that height, 
if not more. 

Both front and sides are two bays wide; cypress-bark 

roof, Taisha-machi, Shimane Prefecture. 


18. The inner shrine (naiki), Ise (OPV) 


This is dedicated to the founder of the imperial line 
Amaterasu Omikami, the goddess endowed with the virtue 
of the sun’s rays. Originally she was enshrined within the 
imperial residence, but during the reign of the Emperor 
Suinin (in A.D. 5 according to tradition), her sanctuary was 
moved to this deep forest near the Isuzu River on the Ise 
Peninsula. The fifty-nine rebuildings on record have not 
greatly distorted its original shape, which is that of an ancient 
storehouse. Imbued with a sense of purity of form and 
material, it is placed within the protection of four encircling 
fences and is not open to the public. The cypress wood used 
in the honden is taken from a special forest preserve in 
the Kiso mountains. 

Facade, three bays wide; side, two bays wide. Thatch 
roof, Last rebuilding, 1953. 


19. Bearers of food offerings, Ise (#4 D#HBUH) 

The daily offerings of food are prepared in kitchens by 
persons who have been ritually purified. Placed in a special 
wooden carrying box, they are brought to the offering hall 
(heiden) in front of the inner sanctuary. The priest in the 
rear of the photograph holds aloft the key with which to 
open the heiden door. 


20. Food offerings (## i) 


The meals prepared for the deity consist of white rice 
(raised in specially supervised fields without use of horses or 
cattle), the bonito fish, seaweed or kelp, abalone, fresh vege- 
tables, fruits, and the like. Served on unglazed pottery plates, 
these natural products were gathered in a ritual manner 
from fields, gardens, and zones of the sea reserved exclusively 
for the shrine. 


21. The outer offering halls (gai heiden), Ise outer shrine 
(geki) (542 Ov RSBE) 


The complex of shrines at Ise includes an outer 
sanctuary (gekii) devoted to the Goddess Toyouke Omikami. 
Like the inaccessible inner sanctuary, its buildings preserve 
the ancient architectural tradition, but to distinguish it from 
the naiki, there are es in the number of cross beams at 
the top and the way of cutting the chigi (the crossed raised 
rafters). The simplicity and refinement of technique exceeds 
that of the honden, and the small shrines surrounding it can 
be approached and closely studied. 


22. Distant view of Horyit-ji from the northeast (#86 O38) 


_The main part of the temple, as seen from the rear, is 
dominated by the towering pagoda. Visible here are other 
basic of the Asuka-style temple compound: the kondo 
(“golden hall,” which houses the main cult images) with its 
very large roof, the kéds (“lecture hall”) to the right of the 
pagoda, and the bell tower directly in line with it. To the far 
left is the roof of the chitmon (“central gate”), the entry into 
the colonnade which encloses the compound. Parts of the 
monks’ dormitories and dining hall can be seen in the left 
middleground. Not visible are the sutra storage opposite the 
bell tower, and the great south gate. 


23, Five-story pagoda, Horyit-ji (#0571) 


Pagodas were originally allotted the central position in 
temple compounds in East Asia because of the central im- 
portance of Sakyamuni Buddha within the faith. In later 
centuries, however, as Buddhism developed a more elaborate 
pantheon, the kondd was given the dominant position, for 
it housed the images by which these deities were worshiped. 











Horyi-ji in its present form is transitional between these 
two stages, for the pagoda and kondo share the middle of the 
enclosure with equal emphasis. The pagoda is probably a 
reconstruction of an older one, and is roughly datable by an 
entry in the temple records that the statues in dry clay on 
the ground floor were made in a.D. 711. The wooden en- 
closure around the ground floor is for the protection of the 
inieaot and was probably added soon after the building was 
It. 


24, Bronze statue of Yakushi Nyorai (seeiiecki@). Seventh 
century. Horyit-ji kondd 


Although the halo inscription, which is dated in A.D. 
607, does not name the sculptor, the statue of Yakushi was 
probably made in the workshop founded by Tori Busshi. 
Modern scholars have been puzzled by the fact that the 
halo seems to be more advanced in style than that of the 
Shaka Trinity, dated sixteen years later, and that the in- 
scription employs terms which were not in use in 607. More- 
over, the interior of the Yakushi figure shows evidence of a 
more orderly and advanced casting technique than that of the 
Trinity. It is also difficult to account for the subtle differences 
in the drapery and proportions between the two works. Some 
scholars feel that the Yakushi image itself was the original 
honzon of the temple and that the halo was made at the time 
of the temple’s reconstruction after the fire of 670. Others 
feel that both the image and the halo were from the 670’s. 
There are few doubts, however, that this work is an eloquent 
example of the Tori style. 


25. Shaka Trinity (Sal i and two attendant Bodhi- 
sattvas). Kondé, Horyi-ji (tho Riw=w). Seventh 
century 


The inscription on the back of the halo is dated in the 
thirty-first year of the reign of the Empress Suiko (A.D. 623). 
It states that the statue was made for the sake of the soul of 
Shétoku Taishi, who had died the preceding year. The 
donors were his consort, son, and other courtiers, and the 
sculptor was the celebrated Tori Busshi, who had earlier 
enjoyed the trust and patronage of the Prince. The enlarged 
plane of the robe, with its rhy ic fold patterns suspended 
in front of the pedestal, is a feature found in Chinese sculp- 
ture of a century earlier, The same is also true of the facial 
features and bodily proportions, and yet the style of Tori 
Disall ponsesies ite ek tus Sete ok ema ee 

ilded bronze. 


26. Attendant Bodhisattva from the Shaka Trinity 


The identity of the two flanking Bodhisattvas holding 
jewels in their hands is uncertain. However, the seven figures 
in the central halo—the Buddhas of past ages—are reflections 
of a rather archaic stage in Buddhist theology and differ from 
the developed Mahayana (Daijo) concept of the simultaneous 
existence of many Buddhas. The bronze casting here shows 
a high level of technical mastery. 

Gilded Bronze. 


27. Kémoku-ten. Horyit-fi kond® (386° O1K BX) 


The four militant deva kings (Shitennd), symbolic 

ctors of the Buddhist realm, were « ancient 
Indian folk gods who were in into the Buddhist 
faith. Komoku-ten is the guardian of the west; his name is 
derived from the Sanskrit Virdpaksha, “the deformed- or 
wide-eyed.” Unlike the guardian of the north, Vaisravana or 
Bishamon-ten, he was rarely worshiped as an independent 
deity. According to the inscription on the halo, this statue 
(and probably the entire set of four) was made by a man 
active in the mid-seventh century, Yamaguchi-no-Oguchi- 
no-Atai. The figures were pol 5 and 
demons were made from separate blocks of wood. 

Camphor wood. 


28. Zochd-ten. Horyit-ji kond6 (#88 OMER) 


This is Viriidhaka, Regent of the Southern Quadrant. 
‘The style of these four guardian figures differs from that of 
Tori Busshi’s works in that the surface details are carved in 
very low relief and the mood is lighter, less solemn. There 
are similarities between these guardians and the Kudara 


Kannon (Figure 34), reflecting a new stage of development 
in Japanese sculpture, under the influence perhaps of Chinese 
art of the Northern Ch’i Dynasty. 

Camphor wood. 


29. Canopies, Horyit-ji konds (#353 % 0 XH). Late seventh 
century 


Canopies are one of the devices by which the sanctity 
of the place of installation of the Buddha images is shown. 
In their elaborate and highly colored form, they correspond 
to descriptions in Buddhist texts of gem-encrusted canopies 
over the heads of the great deities, The same type of object 
could also be seen in the wall paintings which adorned the 
kondé; and it is assumed thus that the canopies also date 
from the time of the temple’s reconstruction at the end of 
the seventh century or the beginning of the eighth. The 
canopy on the east side, however, is a reconstruction of the 
Kamakura period. 


30. Musician from a canopy (KitDKR). Late seventh 
century 


Angelic maidens (hiten) who play musical instruments 
while flying through the air are called “apsaras” in Sanskrit. 
They are often seen ornamenting halos, canopies, and temple 
walls, expressing joy in the presence of the Buddha. The 
simplicity with which this figure was carved cannot disguise 
the consummate skill in craftsmanship. Rising scarves form 
an arabesque honeysuckle pattern, a motif especially popular 
during the period. Faint traces of coloring still retain their 


Polychromed camphor wood. 


31. Phoenix bird from a canopy (KOM). Late seventh 
century 
The phoenix was an imaginary, sacred bird in ancient 
Chinese mythology, but was adapted and widely used as an 
ornament of Buddhist temples. The techniques of wood 
pacing nae eoaay nese 
in the kond6, and they may all date from approximately the 
same time. 


32, The Tamamushi Shrine, Horyit-ji (#&%OE20T). 
Seventh century 


This tabernacle, built to enshrine a small, bronze 
statue, was originally kept in a or noble mansion. 
Even though, as a rule, objects for private devotion were 
not part of a temple’s equipment, it was donated to Héryii-ji 
at a very carly date. In the upper portion, which seems to 
resemble a palace building, architectural details of brackets, 
rafters, and roof tiles are probably an accurate guide to the 

ces of the original roofs of such early buildings as 
the Héryi-ji kond. 
Made of wood with colored lacquer ornamentation. 


33. The Bodhisattoa’s self-sacrifice. Tamamushi Shrine 
(EEF OA). Seventh century 


The front and sides of the miniature building open up 
doors. Decorating the front doors are two deva lians; 
right and left sides are painted Bodhisattvas. The 
ip of Buddhist relics can be seen on the front of the 
On either side are sacrifice scenes: to the right, 
Bodhisattva offering his body to starving tigers; to the 
the scene reproduced here. On the rear of the pedestal 
Mount Sumeru, the center of the world in Buddhist cos- 


ua 


ome 


‘These scenes are painted over a ground of black lacquer, 
the shapes being established in flat areas of either tinted 
lacquer or, as is sometimes claimed, a form of oil paint. 
‘The contours are drawn with a heavy iron-wire line in the 
style of traditional Buddhist painting. Together with the 
method of continuous narrative (more than one episode of 
astory shown in a single frame), this technique and the legends 

Ives are all found in Chinese painting of the Six 
Dynasties period. 
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34, Head of the Kudara Kannon, Horyit-ji, Nara (j86% 
OBR). Seventh century 


The engraved image of the Buddha in the crown en- 
ables us to identify this figure as the deity called Kannon in 
Japan or Avalokiteévara in India—the embodiment of com- 
passion for mankind and boundless skill in aiding those in 
distress. It is not known in which temple this statue origi- 
nally stood. It seems to have come to Horyi-ji only in the 
Edo period, when legends were recorded—prompted perhaps 
by its unique beauty and height—that it had been brought 
in ancient times from the Korean kingdom of Paekche 
(which the Japanese call Kudara)—hence its popular name, 
the Kudara Kannon. There is little question, however, that 
it was made in Japan or that it is one of the most compelling 
images in the whole of Buddhist art. 


35. Kudara Kannon, Horyit-ji (tho HM). Seventh 

century 

While this is a typical image of the Bodhisattva Kannon 
(Avalokitesvara) iconographically speaking, the length of the 
body is quite extraordinary. pee its great height, however, 
it does not have a sense of instability. It was carved of camphor 
wood, which was widely used for holy images in Japan at the 
time because the tree itself was revered for its impressive 
size and beauty and the medicinal qualities of its bark. 
The carving technique and metal ornaments may also be 
seen in other Japanese works, such as the Yumedono Kannon 
and the Shitenné statues at Horyi-ji. 

Polychromed camphor wood. 


36. Bodhisattva in wood, Horyit-ji (flit). Late seventh 
century 


The six Bodhisattva statues carved of single blocks of 
camphor wood at Horyii-ji are from an original set of eight 
which seem to have been placed in pairs as attendants to four 
Buddha images in the base of a pagoda. The formal organi- 
zation of these pieces reflects the strong influence of Chinese 
scul of the Northern SHI peony over a half-century 
earlier; yet a certain austerity and sense of abstraction which 
characterize that distinctive Chinese style are replaced in 
these Japanese works by an almost child-like innocence. 


37. Bronze meditating Bodhisattva (yt). Seventh 
century 


On the front rim of the tal is an inscription bear- 
ing a date in the Chinese cyclical system which is probably 
equivalent to A.D. 666. The statue is one of fifty-seven small 
bronze figurines which originated presumably in the Asuka 


38-39. Dry clay statues in the pagoda, Héryit-ji 
Geom. Eighth pei 


Four groups of dry clay figures are placed about the 
central mast on the floor of the five-story pagoda. 
Each scene is in a mountain setting representing Mount 
Sumeru, the center of the earth in Buddhist cosmology. The 
group on the east represents the interview, of Vimalakirti and 
Maiijusri; to the north is the death of i; on the 
west, the division of his relics; and to the south, the appear- 
ance of Maitreya Buddha. According to temple records, 
these groups were made in A.D. 711. naturalistic 
in styl 


40. Wall painting, Horyit-ji kondd (#882: ). Late 
sooenth century ors 


The interior of the kondd was decorated with wall 





about the time of the rebuilding following the fire of A.D. 
670 or else in the early years of the eighth century. Paradise 
scenes were shown on four large panels, individual Bodhi- 
sattvas were placed on eight smaller ones; flying angelic 
figures were placed in the small sections just below the ceil- 
ing. This is a detail from wall number six, the Western 
Paradise of Amitabha (the Sukhavati). In 1949, these paint- 
ings were severely damaged by fire and have been removed 
from the hall—an irreparable loss of some of the noblest 
examples of religious art in Asia. 
Polychrome on white clay priming. 


41. Amida Trinity. The Shrine of the Lady Tachibana, 
Horyit-ji (XA BEHA). Late seventh century 


This small bronze group is placed in a painted shrine 
said to have been donated by the Lady Tachibana, mother 
of the devout Empress Kémy6 (A.D. 701-760). The shape 
and decoration of the wooden shrine are quite similar to 
that of the canopies of the kondd, which must date from 
about the same time—the late seventh or early eighth century. 
The style of the bronze group shows a marked advance in 
design and technique over that of the preceding Asuka period. 
Despite the metallic surface, there is a softness of effect to 
which a touch of realism has been added, and alsoa remarkable 
rhythmic quality to the ornament in low relief—features 
which reflect the influence of T’ang China. 

Cast bronze. 


42. Yumedono, Horyit-ji (i298). Eighth century 


This type of octagonal building is called an endé (lit- 
erally, “circular hall”), and is a shape which, even though 
a novelty in its day, was frequently used in the Nara period 
for memorial chapels. The Yumedono was built in A.D. 
739 by the monk Gydshin Sézu in the east precinct of 
Horyi-ji as the main hall of a small, independent temple 
compound. The site was that of the palace of Shotoku Taishi 
which had fallen into ruin, much to the dismay of the monk, 
who erected the Yumedono (or “Hall of Visions”) as a 
memorial to the soul of the Prince. The name of the hall 
arises from a legend that Shétoku, while deep in medita- 
tion at this spot, had a vision of a deity who resolved his 
teligious doubts. The hall has been juently repaired 
and its original appearances somewhat altered; still it is 
a handsome and fitting memorial. 


43. The Guze Kannon, Yumedono (#9 0%tH-3%). Seventh 
century 


The Guze Kannon is a form of the Bodhisattva 
AvalokiteSyara as the universal saviour; after his death, 
Shdtoku Taishi himself came to be worshiped as a 
manifestation of this deity. This statue, said to have been 
worshiped by the Prince, is actually older than the Yume- 
dono itself. It was made the honzon of the building by 
Gyéshin Sézu, and for many centuries remained a secret 
image in a shrine in the central axis of the building. Even 
today it is shown infrequently to the public, and its condi- 
tion is extraordinarily good: the gold leaf on the surface, 
although dulled with age, is so well preserved that the work 
appears to be made of metal. In its accentuated smile, large 
eyes and nose, it is closely related to the style of Tori Busshi. 

Made of joined blocks of camphor wood. 


44. Tenjukoku Mandara, Chigi-ji (K#@3RH). Seventh 
century 


45. The Bodhisattva in contemplation, Chigii-ji 
imsateta). Seventh century es SRS 


According to the temple tradition, this is an image of 
the Nyoirin Kannon (see Note to Figure 102); however, 
that deity was introduced into Nara in the late eighth or 
ninth centuries by Esoteric Buddhism. In the seventh cen- 
tury, this pose (“half cross-legged in contemplation”) was 
eserved usually for the Bodhisattva Maitreya, although 
occasionally Sakyamuni was also shown this way. The feel- 
ing of an overflowing gentleness, in contrast to the austerity 
of the Tori style, is possibly the result of changes which 
took place in the religious atmosphere of the time. The 
statue was originally coated with gold leaf and given orna- 
mental gilt bronze fittings (now lost), whose shapes are still 
faintly visible. In its current state, however, the bare surface 
is a glistening black. 

Made of joined blocks of camphor wood. 


46. Kokiizé Bodhisattva, Horin-ji (i:taomemetia). 
Seventh century 


Horin-ji is an ancient temple a short distance from 
Horyi-ji and similar to it in layout, although much smaller 
in scale, This image also bears the name of a deity of Esoteric 
Buddhism, Kokiizé Bosatsu (see Notes, Figures 97, 98), 
but it should be considered a conventional image of Kannon 
(Avalokitesvara). Diametrically different from the long 
bodily form of the Kudara Kannon, the torso is short, the 
hands and head are large; the folds of the garments are 
shown with a feeling of stiffness. This style of representa- 
tion is found in numerous small bronze Buddhist figures 
of the late Asuka period, giving thus an approximate date 
for this statue. 

Wood. 


41. Eastern Pagoda, Yakushi-ji (38im#04O8). Eighth cen- 
tury 


Of the two pagodas which originally stood at Yakushi- 
ji, only the eastern one remains today. Protective corridors 
with a roof were built around each of the three stories of 
the tower. Such corridors had been added at Héryi-ji to 
the ground floors of both the kondé and pagoda at a very 
early date in order to shelter the interiors and to provide 
an additional ambulatory. Esthetically somewhat awkward, 
these corridors were built around the upper stories of the 
Yakushi-ji pagoda, perhaps in an experimental spirit which 
was never again repeated. The bracketing which supports 
the eaves shows a greater delicacy and complexity than 
that of Horyi-ji. 


48-49. Shd-Kannon, Toin-do, Yakushi-ji (380% OMN8i). 

Eighth century 

As at Héryi-ji, a subordinate sanctuary called 
the 16-in, or “east precinct,” was erected at Yakushi-ji at 
an early date. During the Middle Ages, this remarkable 
statue of the Shd-Kannon (Arya Avalokitesvara) was moved 
into the Téin-dé to serve as its honzon. The manner by 
which the thin robe is depicted adhering to the legs and 
the exceptionally rich, jeweled ornamentation are reflections 
of a new wave of esthetic influence from T’ang China. 


Yakushi Trinity, Yakushi-ji (Rei-po%=%). 
Eighth century 


50-51. 


the sumptuous ornament. The two flanking Bodhisattvas 
are those who regularly accompany Yakushi, the Lord of 
Healing: Nikko (Siryaprabha) and Gakko (Candraprabha), 
personifications of the luster of the sun and moon. The 
halos are of recent date. 

Gilded, cast bronze. 


53. Kichijo-ten, Yakushi-ji (SRiiOHR). Eighth century 


Kichijé-ten originated as the ancient Indian goddess 
of beauty and wealth, Sri Lakshmi, and was imported to 
China and Japan as part of the vast Buddhist pantheon. 
This painting, strongly influenced by T’ang Chinese pro- 
totypes, shows the goddess holding a gem and dressed in 
the manner of a lady of the T’ang court. It was used as the 
honzon of a ceremony which was very popular in Nara at 
the time, “The Rite of Repentance in Worship of the God- 
dess Sri.” Before the painting, devotees expressed their 
repentence for sins and transgressions, in return for which 
they expected to receive forgiveness, happiness, and pros- 
perity. 

Opaque coloring over hemp. 


54. Kond6, Téshddai-ji (miai#%). Bighth century 


The temple was founded in a.D. 759 by the Chinese 
monk Ganjin (Chien-chen) and combined many traits of 
continental architecture and sculpture with those of the 
Nara period in its final, most mature phase. The kond6, 
built between 759 and 764, differs considerably in propor- 
tion and layout from the kondé at Horyi-ji; where the older 
structure is almost square in plan and its cult images face 
both the north and south, here the hall is long and narrow 
and its images are all arrayed to the south. The roof of this 
hall has been refurbished, its ridgepole raised, and its slope 
made steeper; thus its exterior proportions differ somewhat 


55. Interior of the kondd (@ttorsis) 


The main cult images of the kondé are a trinity of 
Birushana flanked by Yakushi and the Thousand-armed 
Kannon. The first two are made of hollow dry lacquer, a 
method which permitted sculpture on the same giant scale 
as at Yakushi-ji but with more modest technical equipment 
than is needed in bronze casting. Moreover, the modeling 
of these Téshédai-ji figures is considerably more static and 
austere than that of the Yakushi-ji trinity, less ornate and 
sensual. Wood figures of Indra and Brahman and the Four 
Guardian Kings on a much smaller scale complete the en- 
semble, which fills the rather narrow hall and looms before 
the devotee more impressively perhaps than any other of 
the ancient altar groups. 


56. Bodhisattoa figure in wood, Toshodai-ji (Minio 
RAE). Eighth century 


Téshddai-ji was one of the temples where a revival 
of wood carving took place at the very end of the Nara period. 
A large number of wooden statues are there, 

ing once been installed in subsidiary halls which are 
now lost; and it is possible that Chinese wood carvers were 
included in the entourage of Ganjin when he arrived in 
Japan. This method of using a massive log of cedar for the 
head, torso, and legs of a statue became a predominant one 
in Japan the ninth and tenth centuries, until 
it was supplanted by the assembled-wood technique. This 
Bodhisattva figure has realistic overtones, particularly in 
the feeling of volume in its corpulent body, a style which 
was popular in the Buddhist towns of the oasis trade routes 
in Central Asia, from which it came to T’ang China before 
its transmission to Japan. 

‘According to temple tradition, the statue shown here 
or one similar to it represents the Bodhisattva called Shiihd- 
& (the Many-jeweled King), one of the twenty-five Bod- 
hisattvas who accompany the Buddha Amitabha; but the 
identification is rather tenuous. 


architecture of the Nara period, although somewhat altered 
by irs. It was originally built as one of two assembly 
halls (chdshii-den) in the Imperial Court compound in Nara, 
then was given to the temple, moved timber by timber, 
and reconstructed as the lecture hall. Visible on the right 
is the bell tower dating from the Kamakura period. 

The tile roof is both hipped and gabled. 


58. Portrait of the monk Ganjin (Chien-chen) (C#(®). 
Eighth century 


This portrait of the founder of Téshddai-ji was made 
in hollow dry lacquer in the same technique used for the 
cult images of the kondd. A rather malleable medium, lac- 
quer was well adapted to a realistic style of depiction. Por- 
traits of Ganjin were also made in China, a custom of mem- 
orializing a temple founder or great teacher which was of 
ieee betas, toere an was soe by Japanese Buddhists 
as 


Dry lacquer. 


hall (kaizan-d6), Toshddai-ji (Ui 


Halls which enshrined memorial portraits became a 
common feature of Jay i i 
the Heian period. At 
the soul of Ganjin have long been held in the kaizan-d6d 
and in the lecture hall on June 6, the anniversary date of 
his death. The long building in the foreground was originally 
the monks’ dormitory. 


60, Overall view of Téshddai-ji (MAR OK) 


Photographed from the air over the northeast corner 
of the compound, the picture shows the lecture hall, the 
kondé, the south gate, the bell tower, and the relic hall. 
Obscured by the pine trees at the far right are the remains 
of the ordination platform. Farm buildings and paddy fields 
lie between Toshddai-ji and Yakushi-ji, faintly visible in 
the forests of the left middle-ground—an area once part 
of the thriving life of the capital. 


61. A view of Nara (RAO) 


Looking down from Mount Mikasa over Tédai-ji, 
once the foremost official temple of the Empire, one sees 
the massive bulk of the Daibutsu-den and its great roof, 
capped with gilded ornaments shaped like the tail of an owl. 

in the distance to the right floats the pagoda of K6fuku-ji. 
These two monasteries once were immensely wealthy and 
crowded with fine halls and statuary. Now they are reduced 
to shadows of their former grandeur and overrun with 
throngs of tourists, yet enough remains to give important 
works of ancient art their proper setting. 


(HAR LRIOTEMY. igh cennery ie 


.__ This splendid object dates from a time when the dona- 
tion of lamps to a temple, itself the source of the light of 
the : was an act charged with great emotion and 
Its scale is bold and the ip in casting 
fine, befitting an object dedicated to the 
Daibutsu. The doors of the fire chamber are ornamented 
with angelic musicians, heavy and ornate, and with running 
lions seen from above—motifs strongly influenced by the 
decorative arts of T’ang China. 
Cast bronze. 


64. Interior of the Daibutsu-den, Todai-ji (AUROP) 


_ Popularly called the Daibutsu (the Great Buddha), 
this colossal image is the symbol of one of the most abstruse 
of all theological concepts: that of a great generative force 

lies at the heart of all creation, so immense in its 
er that the human mind cannot grasp it, so subtle in 


names to designate it. In the Avatamsaka Siitra (Kegon-kyd), 
the text which inspired the Emperor Sh6mu and his religious 
advisers to build the Daibutsu, it was given the epithet 
Lord of Great Brilliance or The Great Illuminator (Vairo- 
cana in Sanskrit). In Japanese this was transliterated as 
Birushana, or else translated as Dainichi (the Great Sun). 


65. The Sangatsu-d5 of Todai-ji (KABA) 


This is the only one of Tédai-ji’s ancient devotional 
halls to have escaped destruction. Here, the ceremonial 
reading of the Lotus Sutra (Hokke-kyd) has been held each 
March, the third month of the year (sangatsu); hence the 
building is called either the Hokke-d6 or, more commonly, 
the Sangatsu-d6. The half of the building to the right is 
an addition of the Kamakura period, a space for public 
worship apart from the main sanctum. To the left, beneath 
the pyramidal roof, is the original structure of the Nara 

i ich is almost square in floor plan, like the konds 
at Héryi-ji. Not visible in the photograph is the neighboring 
Nigatsu-d6, the hall where ceremonies are held marking 
the end of a period of monastic retreat and austerities during 
February (migatsu). : 

Facade is divided into eight bays, the sides into 
five. Tile roof. 





66. Interior of the Sangatsu-dé (=A OW) 


While the interior is a veritable treasure house of 
statuary of the Nara period, the dais and the arrangement 
of the figures date only from the Kamakura period, and 
their original position and number is unknown. The central 
and main object of worship is a form of the Bodhisattva 
Kannon which reflects the influence of Esoteric or Tantric 
Buddhism, then gaining great strength in India and China. 
Shown on a great scale with six arms, it is the Fukikensaku 
Kannon, or Amoghapiéa, the lord whose noose is unfailing, 
that is the cord of salvation held out to aid those in distress. 

Kannon statue made of hollow dry lacquer. 


67. Shitkongé-jin, Sangatsu-db (=Atowswiph). Eighth 
century 


Brandishing a thunderbolt, this is Vajradhara, one 
of the two Benevolent Kings (Ni-6) who are guardians of 
the Buddhist realm and are usually stationed in the entry 
gates of temple compounds. This statue has been kept in 
a closed shrine for centuries; it is shown only on the an- 
niversary in December of the death of the monk Rdben, 
who was the spiritual adviser to the Emperor Shému and 
is said to have worshiped this image. Numerous legends of 
this sort adhere to the Sangatsu-d6, including the one that 
a flight of bees swarmed from the topknot of this statue 
and drove away the forces of Taira-no-Masakado which 
threatened the hall in the late tenth century—precisely the 
same type of legend which has been told about similar guard- 
ian figures in Central Asia and India. 

Unbaked clay. 


68. Gakkd, Sangatsu-d6, Todai-ji (=A eo Atti). Eighth 
century 


in another hall under the names of Indra and Brahma 
(Taishaku-ten and Bonten). When moved to the Sangatsu- 
d6, which already owned large, dry-lacquer statues of Indra 
and Brahma, these smaller clay figures were renamed. 


69. The monk Chogen Shonin i 
rae (HLA). Early thirteenth 


Shunjobs Chégen (1120-1206) was one of the dedi- 
cated monks to whom the history of Jonenese art denny 





indebted. A man of vast influence during his lifetime, he 
went three times to Sung China, returning with texts, paint- 
ings, and even craftsmen. He was learned in Esoteric and 
Pure Land Buddhism, and once traveled with Eisai, the 
founder of the Rinzai school of Zen in Japan. His last great 
achievement was the reconstruction project at Tédai-ji, for 
he raised most of the funds and supervised the recasting 
of the Daibutsu, the rebuilding of the Nandai-mon, and 
the like—even to the point of going into the forests to select 
timbers. He commissioned the sculptor Kaikei to do many 
of the sculptural projects at Tédai-ji, and it is thought that 
this portrait may have been done by Kaikei or his assistants 
soon after Chégen’s death. It is enshrined in a special 
founder’s hall (kaizan-do) near the great bell tower of 
‘Tédai-ji overlooking the Daibutsu-den. 


10. Kongo Rikishi, Sangatsu-ds (=Axo2mih-+). Eighth 
century 


This is one of the two large statues of the Ni-6 on the 
altar itself, and it closely resembles the statue of the same 
type in dry clay kept as a secret image at the rear of the hall 
(see Figure 67). It is interesting to compare two versions of 
the same subject so close in time and intent, for there are 
subtle differences resulting from both the talent of the artists 
and also the media employed. The way in which this figure’s 
hair bristles with rage shows clearly the special qualities 
of the lacquer technique. 

Painted dry lacquer. 


71-12-73, Three of the Four Guardian Kings, Kaidan-in 
(RAMBEOKIR - MEK - KER). Eighth century 


At the four corners of the ordination platform 
are placed clay statues of the Four Guardian Kings in 
unbaked clay, classical examples of the realistic style of the 
Nara period. Closely resembling the Shiikongé-jin of the 
Hokke-d6, they may well have been produced by the same 
workshop that specialized in the modeling of clay images. 
Unfortunately the early history of these statues is unknown; 
they probably were originally installed in another hall nearby 
and later moved into the Kaidan-in. Their coloring has 
almost all flaked away, but traces of its former brilliance 
may be seen in the crevices. 


Dry clay. 


74-15. Shéso-in (TEMbEDte te). Eighth century 


Warehouses for rice, cloth, or the like were com- 
monly built near palatial mansions and in temple compounds. 
The giant storehouse of Tédai-ji, called the Shés-in—its 
scale in keeping with the magnitude of the temple itself—is 
the largest of all extant examples and probably was com- 
pleted about the same time as the bronze Daibutsu. The 
main portion of its treasure was donated by the Empress 
Komyé6 on June 21, 756, but objects were added throughout 
that year and occasionally thereafter as late as 768. The 
treasure it attached to Tédai-ji until the modern 
era, when it was taken under the custody of the Imperial 
Household Agency. In recent years, samples of its contents 
have been placed on public display during the autumn in 
the Nara Museum. ees 

Facade is divided into nine bays; sides divided into 
three bays; roof is hipped and tiled. 


76. Bottom surface of the five-string biwa, Shdsd-in (EMBED 
EiREH). Eighth century 
The biwa is a lute-like instrument which ori; 
in the West—some forms in India, others in Iran and West 
Asia. This specimen is unique for having a straight neck 
and five strings; the usual ones have four strings. All of its 
neck and tuning keys. On the upper side, at the plectrum 
guard, is a charming scene of a man riding a running camel 
and playing a biwa; above him is a banana plant. This motif 
is Iranian in origin and is typical of the taste for exotic things 
which fascinated court circles in eighth-century China and 
Japan. 


77. Genkan, Shasd-in (E@bEDRR). Eighth century 
Resembling a biwa with a flat body, this is the only 


known specimen of the genkan, a musical instrument oc- 
casionally noted in ancient records. On its upper side, the 
plectrum guard is a circle of painted leather ornamented 
with a romantic scene of two ladies and a gentleman listen- 
ing to a third lady play this instrument beneath a flowering 
plum tree. This and the biwa above were among the first 
objects donated by the Empress Kémyé to the Daibutsu. 


78. Lacquered ewer, Shosd-in (bi v##ii'h). Eighth century 

_ This wine vessel was made in China in imitation of 
Tranian examples in silver. It was made, however, of delicate 
strips of bamboo woven like a fine basket and then 
covered with layers of black lacquer. For the rich surface 
decoration, the floral and animal forms were cut out in 
layers and removed from the lacquer ground, which was 
then filled with gold and silver leaf cut to the correct shape. 
A silver chain joins the removable lid to the body. 


79. Mirror inlaid with mother-of-pearl and amber, Shiso-in 
(Em@PeotRinM). Eighth century 


Traditionally, Chinese mirrors had been made chiefly 
of bronze with decorations in low relief on their backs. 
But the Imperial T’ang courts, in their quest for physical 
splendor, sponsored the decoration of mirrors in colorful 
new materials—a taste which the court in Nara shared with 
enthusiasm. 


80. Silver incense burner, Shisd-in (EMBED Mi). Eighth 
century 


Although incense was used primarily in Buddhist 
devotions, the Nara aristocracy delighted in rare scents for 
their own sake and eagerly imported them from abroad. 
This device was used to burn incense amid a person’s cloth- 
ing, and for safety’s sake, a series of rings and pivots like 
a gimbal were put inside to keep the iron fire-plate hori- 
zontal. The design pattern of lions and hdsdge (imaginary 
flowers rather like peonies) was a favorite of the time. 


81. North Circular Hall (Hokuen-do), Kofuku-ji (sti 
Att). Thirteenth century 


Octagonal halls such as this one or the Yumedono at 
Horyi-ji were intended as memorial structures. K6fuku-ji 
was the family temple of the powerful Fujiwara clan, and 
the Hokuen-d6 was built in honor of the head of the family, 
Fubito, who died in a.p. 720. Its fourth and final recon- 
struction occurred in A.D. 1207, a time when the so-called 
Tenchiku or “Indian style” of architecture was current in 
Japan. This added a certain delicacy in proportion and 
bracketing to the more solemn, majestic spirit of the tradi- 
tional Japanese style. 


82. South Circular Hall (Nanen-dé), Kofuku-ji (oui 
WaPlat). Eighteenth century 


This hall was built in A.D. 813 in fulfillment of the 
final wishes of the mother ist the tiie patcatiad aves 
Fuyutsugu. It was repeat ever, its 
present form is the pees of the mid-eighteenth 
century, one which unfortunately lost the harmonious pro- 
portions of the ancient type. The Nanen-d6 is often crowded 
with devotees because it is counted as the ninth of the 
thirty-three temples in western Japan sacred to the Bodhi- 
sattva Kannon, and is thus an obligatory pilgrimage site. 


83. Ashura, Kofuku-ji (SiO RSM). Eighth century 
Ashura is derived from the Asuras of ancient Indian 


mythology, hordes of demons who were constantly fighting 
the benevolent Hindu gods. As adapted by Buddhist my- 
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stretched over a light wooden armature, then coated with 
lacquer and painted. 


84. Subodai, Kofuku-ji (sumo Si). Eighth century 

This imaginary portrait of Subhiiti is from the cele- 
brated set of the Ten Disciples of the Buddha which were 
made in the same workshop as the Eight Classes of Guar- 
dians (Hachi Busshii) and installed with them in the west 
kondd of Kofuku-ji. Today only six of the original ten 
remain, but each is clearly individualized in face and body, 

ing the si concern with realism, an important 


85-87. Imaginary portraits of Muchaku (Asanga) and 
Seishin Vasubandhu), Kofuku-ji (SO $e + $291). 
Thirteenth century 


The Kéfuku-ji sculpture workshop, under the 
direction of the Buddhist master Unkei, produced this pair 
of imaginary portraits of Asanga and Vasubandhu, two 
Indian monks of the fifth century A.D. who were considered 
founding teachers of the Hossd sect to which Kofuku-ji 


86. Kongo Rikishi, Kofuku-ji (Suil?o@m7-:). Thirteenth 
century 


One of the two Ni-6 (Benevolent Kings) who serve 
as guardians at the main gateway of a Buddhist temple, 
this work is thought to have been carved around 1190-1199 
Jékei, a follower and possibly a son of the master Unkei. 

icul lism with a 


Ee 


style, which combines meticulous 

movement eden ere ea at the time of the restor- 

ations of Kéfuku-ji and Tédai-ji at the beginning of the 

century, and was continued by several generations of fol- 

like this and Italian sculpture of the seventeenth century 

in the baroque style. 
Assembled wood. 


i 


one of the Twelve Divine Generals of Shin- 
Yank f (WRESOORBAR). Eighth conary 
The Jini Shinshd, the Twelve Divine Generals, 
described in the scriptures as guardians of each of the twelve 
vows of compassion made by Yakushi in order to aid and 


12 Notes: 84-96 


iS} 


cure mankind, It is said that this set of dry clay figures had 
been brought from the Iwabuchi-dera, at the foot of nearby 
Mount Kasuga, which had fallen into ruin. An inscription 
‘was discovered on the pedestal of one of the figures stating 
that it was made in the Tempyd period (A.D. 729-767)— 
most likely in the latter part. The figures were somewhat 
hastily executed and lack the quality of others in the same 
medium, such as those in the Kaidan-in; but the expression 
in their faces still has great strength and power. 
Polychromed unbaked clay. 


91. Main hall (hondd), Shin-Yakushi-ji (#2). 
Eighth century 


Dedicated to Yakushi, the Buddha of Healing, this 
temple was ordered by the Empress Kémyo in a.p. 747 
at the time of an illness of the Emperor Shomu. The main 
hall extant today is not the original hondé; and even though 
the temple was burned and rebuilt at the end of the eighth 
century and the main hall reconstructed in the tenth, it has 
preserved the original plan, dimensions, and spirit of the 
Nara period. 


92. Interior of Shin-Yakushi-ji (#RiFOA) 


The statue of Yakushi Nyorai, made chiefly from a 
single, massive block of wood, dates probably from the 
very end of the Nara period. Esthetically it shares much 
in common with the standing Yakushi statue in Jingo-ji, 
Kyoto; for in their stolid and brooding quality, they both 
anticipate the stylistic developments of the early Heian 


93. Detail of court ladies in a garden, from an illustrated 
sutra (3B RAGES). Eighth century 


Early Buddhism was very much centered, upon the 
pm and teachings of its historic founder, Sakyamuni. 
keeping with the Indian idea of the transmigration of 
the soul after a person dies, his biographies told of both his 
most recent incarnation and also of the many previous ones 


are today in the Tokyo Fine Arts University, 
the Jobon Rendai-ji in Kyoto, the Héon-ji in Kyoto Pre- 
fecture, and elsewhere. Even at the time they were painted, 
the pictorial style was an archaic one and unusually sim- 
plified, but the mode of composition, in which the story 
unfolds in a continuous narrative, had considerable influence 
upon later Japanese scroll painting. 
on paper. 


94. The path to Jingo-ji (#88%~O%i) 


Jingo-ji is said to have been located originally in the 
Kawachi district, east of Osaka. Called Shingan-j, it was 
the family temple of the loyal minister Wake-no-Kiyomaro; 
but with Kiyomaro’s desire to reform the faith, the temple was 
moved by his sons to this remote site deep in the mountains 
west of modern Kyoto. Jingo-ji later housed some of the 











more or less this same manner can still be seen in Murd-ji, 
Gang6-ji, Tachibana-dera, Shin-Yakushi-ji, and elsewhere. 
Cypress wood. 


97-98. Godaikokiizd Bodhisattvas, Jingo-ji (#0 E: 
we22i%). Mid-ninth century si e 


Symbolically, the Five Great Kokiizé Bodhisattvas 
are emanations of the AkaSagarbha, the Womb of the Void, 
and are the embodiments of five forms of wisdom and 
achievement—purity, abundance of talent, abundance of 
fortune, and the like. These images served as the main cult 
objects of an Esoteric Buddhist ritual aimed at the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and the avoidance of calamity. They were 
made about A.D. 848 in accordance with the vow of the 
Emperor Nimmyé6, and were installed in Jingo-ji’s zahd-10, 
a single-story pagoda whose shape is also peculiar to Esoteric 
Buddhism. The sculptural techniques are typical of this 
particular style of the early Heian period. The wood was 
heavily coated with a plaster-like priming and then painted; 
the hair tresses were modeled in dry lacquer. However, 
the surface color and movable implements have been subject 
to restoration over the centuries. 

Cypress wood. 


99. Kéya-san (j8iFill) 


The monk Kikai explored Mount Koya in a.D. 816 
seeking an appropriate site for a seminary of the Shingon 
branch of Esoteric Buddhism and for his own meditation. 
Having received an imperial grant, he began building 
operations, and three years later the kondd was completed. 
Structures were gradually added, but because of innumerable 
fires, most of them have been lost, although some of their 
treasures have been preserved. Visible to the left is the roof 
of the Kompon Daité, the main pagoda at Kéya, built in 
recent decades chiefly in ferroconcrete. 


100. Ritual implements of Esoteric Buddhism (0%) 


In its elaborate liturgy, Tantric Buddhism employed 
many unusual implements. Four of the more important 
types are shown here, made of gilt and cast bronze, and 
usually are placed on the altar in a special bronze dish. The 
bell with a five-pronged handle (goko-rei) is used to mark 
stages of a prayer recital and, among other things, symbolizes 
through its fading ring the fleeting quality of the world as 
known through the senses. The dagger-like thunderbolt 
(kongé-sho) originated in India as the vajra, the weapon of 
Indra, Vedic lord of rainfall. In Tantric Buddhism, it 
became the symbol of the indestructible diamond-like 
wisdom which can dispel ignorance and evil. Shown here 
are the one-, three-, and five-pronged forms, each with its 
distinct symbolic value. 


101. Descent of Amida and his heavenly host (PIPER 
3:01). Late eleventh or early twelfth century. Koya- 
san, Reihd-kan. 


intin; proaches that of the large murals found in Chinese 
Buddheet wemples or, indeed, those of the Italian Renais- 
sance. ‘Thirty-one figures are arranged in almost symphonic 
complexity, with the linear currents of the cloud forms 
weavnig in and around them. Traditionally, this work is 
said to have been painted by the Tendai theologian Genshin 
(Eshin Sézu, 942-1017) in ‘accordance with his own mystic 
visioin of the Raigé. Stylistically, however, it seems to be 
more advanced than the wall paintings of the H66-do at 
Uji of about 1053 and to have been painted as much as 
a century after Genshin’s death. Genshin’s essays and poems 
devoted to the Pure Land of Amida, however, were largely 


to Koya-san, where it was shared by several sanctuaries. 
In recent years, it has been on display in the Reiho-kan 
(the temple museum). 


102. Nyoirin Kannon, Kanshin-ji (goFommsRRE). 
Ninth century 
Holding in one hand the Jewel of Enlightenment 


and the Wheel of the Law in another, this deity is believed 
to respond quickly to the prayers of the devout and thus 
widely worshiped. The Kanshin-ji statue is mentioned 
in an entry in the temple’s records as early as A.D. 882, 
and was probably made a generation earlier. Except for 
the arms and left leg, it was carved from a single block of 
cypress wood, which was primed with plaster and painted. 
Although the movable attributes and the flames on the 
aureole are of recent vintage, this is the best-preserved ex- 
ample of polychromed sculpture of the early Heian period. 
Cypress w 


103. The rock-cut Buddha image at Ono (*¥OFth). 
Thirteenth century 


Maitreya Buddha is engraved on the cliff face over- 
looking the Uda River at the small temple of Ono-ji, marking 
the entry of the valley leading to Muré-ji. This clegant 
stone image was dedicated in a.p. 1209 in a ceremony 
which attracted the retired Emperor Go-Toba. One tradition 
holds that it was carved by Chinese artisans; the fluid line 
quality of the draperies and the full features of the face 
would tend to bear this out. 


104. Five-story pagoda, Muré-ji (24:30 Rm). Late eighth 
or early minth century 


Muro-ji was first built around a.p. 780-782, and 
this tiny pagoda, in its form and building technique, seems 
to belong to that period and to be the oldest structure in 
the compound. The slight curvature of the eaves gives it 
a subtle grace; the roof itself is made of cypress bark, a 
rarity in pagodas and one of the earliest uses of this strictly 
Japanese material in Buddhist architecture. 


105, Seated Buddha, Muré-ji (so Rib). Ninth 
century 


This method of carving folds of cloth is called the 
rolling-wave style (hompa-shikt), by which a slightly peaked, 
sharp ridge is laced between each of the heavier, rounded 
folds. This adds an ey es Cae ae peor: 
strengthening the pl ight in a rather pictori: 
way. Indeed, it has been speculated that this effect originated 
in the use of Chinese copybooks with pictures of celebrated 
Indian images. The Muré-ji statue is often labeled Sakya- 
muni, but the hand and arm positions suggest that it is 
probably Bhaishajyaguru (Yakushi Nyorai). 

Hinoki cedar with traces of plaster. 


106. Kondé, Murd-ji (a4:%0%2). Ninth century 


This was built in the early Heian period, slightly 
Jater than the founding of the temple, but the extra bay along 
the front was added much later. Despite these changes, the 
building has a remarkable sense of harmony with its sur- 
roundings and is one of the rare specimens of early Heian 
period architecture. In the interior, as well as the exterior, 
antique building techniques can still be seen. 


107. Imterior of the kondd, Murd-ji (ste &ROVts) 


Arrayed beneath the latticed ceiling of the inner 
sanctuary are standing wooden images of ramuni, 
Maiijusri, the Eleven-headed Avalokitesvara, Bhaishajyaguru, 
and Kshitigarbha, each bearing its own painted wooden halo. 
Each figure varies slightly from the others, but a style dis- 
tinctive of Murd-ji can be detected throughout in the light 
chisel marks, which impart a mobile, fluid beauty over the 


images of the Twelve Deva Warriors, special : 
the healing Buddha—relieving the atmosphere of austerity 


and rigor. 
"e8;kyamuni Buddha, ninth or tenth century. 


108. The Konponchi-do of Enryaku-ji (s15#0 8) 


separated by a grill from the outer hall and set on a consider- 
ably lower level. There the monks perform such rituals as 
the blazing Goma ceremony before the complex altar which 
extends almost the entire width of the hall and is comprised 
of three separate units: one dedicated to Bhaishajyaguru 
(Yakushi), the others dedicated to Saichd and to the deity 
Vaisravana (Bishamonten). The present hall was recon- 
structed in A.D. 1640, but it has preserved the ancient 
building traditions of the Tendai sect. 


109. A sutra box in gilt bronze (425808641). Eleventh century 


Recently excavated, this box held a copy of the Lotus 
Sutra believed to be the one copied by the Lady Jétémon- 
in, daughter of the powerful minister Fujiwara Michinaga 
and consort of the Emperor Ichijé. It was buried in A.D. 
1031 for the sake of posterity and with the prayer that the 
Lady would rejoin her family in Paradise. The occasion of 
its burial was the two-hundredth anniversary of a copy of 
the sutra made by the celebrated monk Jikaku Daishi 
(Ennin), who had lived in a thatched hut at the site. The 
Nyoh6-d6, now in ruins, was built to mark this place and 
was a center for the ritual copying of the Lotus Sutra by 


laymen, 
Torikeoeiat Easyakirs Shih Prefecture, 


110, Interior of the lecture hall, Kyddgokoku-ji (Téji) 
(SCEMEAEIN A OPEB). Ninth century 


This arrangement of twenty-one large statues was 
designed by Kikai (K6bd Daishi) himself in a.p. 829 as 
a three-dimensional version of the pictorial mandalas which 
outline the processes by which spirit had become matter 
and, conversely, by which the soul of man can find its way 
back to its essential origins. Seated in the center of the 
platform is the personification of the prime creative princi- 
ple, Vairocana Buddha. He is surrounded by the other four 
supreme Buddhas. To the east is the group of the Five 
Great Bodhisattvas (Go-bosatsu), embodiments of different 
forms of perfect and indestructible wisdom. To the west are 
the Five Radiant Kings (Godai My6-5), shown here. The 
Four Guardian Kings (Shitennd) are placed in the usual 
manner at the four corners of the platform, joined by Indra 
(Taishaku-ten) and Brahman (Bonten) at either end. The 
statues of the Five Radiant Kings date from the period 
Cae eee 
groups are later ts. 

Podocarpus wood. 


111. Mandala (detail section), Taji, Kyoto . 
Late nich o a teeth comeny ORM) 


This Taizdkai mandala is one of the best 
and oldest of the colored mandalas in Japan, only a few 
decades later than the ones found on the interior walls of the 


112-113. Male and female Shinto deities, Matsuo Shrine, 
Kyoto (58 ttt OBA). Ninth century 


‘The historic Matsuo Jinja originated as the fami- 
ly shrine of the powerful Hata family, and was long con- 
nected with Koryi-ji, an ancient le in the western part 
of Kyoto. The remarkable statues of Shinto deities at the 
Shrine must have been made by a prominent Buddhist 
Sens ake ee 

A Annee ly distinguished from Buddhi: 
sculpture, they share elements in common, such as the carv- 


nN 
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114. General view of the Kyoto Imperial Palace (xxi) 


The Kyoto Imperial Palace has had an unusually 
complex history, for it was subject to recurring perils— 
earthquakes, fires, dynastic disputes—and has been fre- 
quently destroyed. At the time of the original layout of the 
city in the late eighth century, the Palace was located about 
a mile west of the current one, though at the same latitude, 
at the north end of town. It was the capstone of the plan 
of the city, which was 3 by 3} miles square and divided 
into an orderly checkerboard pattern of streets like that of 
Nara—the entire system being based on a Chinese prototype, 
probably of the Sui and T’ang capital at Ch’angan. The 
north-south avenue which divided the city in two parts 
began at the south gate of the Palace enclosure; the system 
of numbered avenues running east and west began with 
First Avenue about the latitude of the Throne Hall. The 
current Palace, called the Gosho, was built chiefly between 
1789 and 1800, and lacks two of the most important com- 
pounds of the ancient Palace: the Chédé-in, housing the 
offices of state and the Throne Hall, and the Buraku-in, 
the center for state rituals and entertainment. 


115. The Shishin-den, Kyoto Imperial Palace (38%) 


The Shishin-den is the chief ceremonial hall within 
the modern palace enclosure, but in the palaces of the Heian 
period, it was an audience hall within the residential area, 
and high state rituals were performed elsewhere. The entire 
complex of state buildings has not been reconstructed, and 
some of their functions have been transferred to the Shishin- 
den, especially the coronation ritual. The building is an 
affirmation of Japanese taste in the use of unpainted cypress 
wood and its cypress-bark roof, and the austere gravel fore- 
court. The latter is enclosed with three gates, of which the 
main ceremonial one is on the south, the Shomei-mon. 


116. Interior of the Shishin-den (32 8:BL0 P18) 


The structure of the Shishin-den is that of a noble- 
man’s residence of the Heian period, a type of domestic 
architecture now called the shinden-cukuri. A veranda runs 
around all four sides of the building, roofed by deeply pro- 
jecting eaves. Ranks of columns rise from the broad floors, 
and the underside of the vast roof, seen through the rafters, 
imparts a sense of great scale and solemnity. Behind the 
thrones of the Emy i i 


117. Seiryo-den, Kyoto Imperial Palace (jit) 


The Seiryd-den (“pure, cool hall”) was intended to 
house the everyday life and minor ceremonials of the Sover- 
eign. However, the Tsune-goten (“ordinary palace”) was 
added to the compound to provide more comfortable quar- 
ters, and as a result, the former reverted primarily to cere- 
monial The Seiryd-den is also built in the shinden- 
zukuri style, unpainted and largely open to its surrounding 
gardens. The garden on the east is severely plain, but those 
opening off other chambers are more colorful. 


118. From The Tales of Genji, illustrated handscroll 
(ict). Twelfth century 


The oldest remaining illustrated version of the Genji 
Monogatari was painted carly in the twelfth century, 3] 
proximately a century after the classic novel was written 
the Lady Murasaki. It consisted of illustrations of 
the important events of all fifty-four chapters, and may have 
comprised as many as ten scrolls. All that has survived are 
nineteen paintings, mounted as single framed and 
found chiefly in the Tokugawa Reimei-kai Genre 
collection) and the Gotd Museum, both in Tokyo. The 
names of the artists are unknown, but there is no question 
that they worked in a strictly secular, courtly atmosphere, 
filled with the emotional values of the aristocracy and reflect- 
ing little of contemporary Buddhist arts. 

Polychromed paper. Tokugawa Reimei-kai, Tokyo. 


119. From the Shigisan Engi, illustrated handscroll 
IB). Troelfth pea eee 


This section is taken from the first of three scrolls 








depicting the miraculous deeds of a monk attached to the 
Chégosonshi-ji, a small temple on Mount Shigi, southwest 
of Nara. The first scroll relates the manner by which the 
monk, Myoren Shonin, caused the rice granary of a thought- 
less patron to fly in the air through his magic powers, gained 
by the worship of Bishamonten, the chief deity worshiped 
at the temple. The second deals with his miraculous curing 
of an illness of the Emperor Daigo; and the third deals with 
his sister, a nun who had been separated from him and 
searched to find him. The text portions of the scroll are lost, 
but the stories appear in an old collection of tales, the 
Ujishiti Monogatari (edited 1212-1230) and other anthologies. 
Polychromed paper. Chégosonshi-ji. 


120. The Ban Dainagon Ekotoba, illustrated handscroll 
(PEXRIEGI). Twelfth century 


The plot of the scheming minister Ban Dainagon (or 
more correctly, Tomo-no-Dainagon) took place during the 
reign of the Emperor Seiwa (A.D. 858-876) and is included 
in the anthology of stories, the Ujishiti Monogatari. In order 
to embarrass a rival for er, the minister had a gate of 
the Imperial Palace, the Otenmon, burned and tried to cast 
the blame on his rival. Due to an argument among servants, 
however, the conspiracy was discovered. This painted version 
of the story dates from the late twelfth century and consists 
of three scrolls which successfully depict both the raucous 
excitement of the populace and the bitter grief of the minis- 
ter’s family when he is unmasked, bringing the full emotional 
range of the Yamato-e together in a single work. 

Polychromed paper. Sakai collection, Tokyo. 


121. Text of the Lotus Sutra written on fan-shaped paper 
(Simms). Tooelfth century 


Using paper originally intended for a fan, the Hokke- 
ky6 and commentary in ten scrolls were copied and made 
into folding albums. Today, five albums remain in the an- 
cient Shitenné-ji in Osaka, one book in the Tokyo National 
Museum, and a few leaves in private collections. As illumi- 
nated sutras, they show extraordinary ingenuity of design, 
and some of them were made by a simple form of block 
printing. Although the scenes of everyday life of both the 
aristocracy and the common people are not actually related 
to the text, the fusion of sacred and profane implied here has 
important theological overtones. 

Shitenn6-ji, Osaka. 


122, Amulet covers, Shitennd-ji (URESOMF) 


ings, made with an arrow-notch design, show the meticu- 
lous concern for tasteful decor. 


123, A page from The Anthology of the Thirty-six Poets, 
Nishi Hongan-ji ((eAWFO=TAARH). Twelfth cen- 


tury 


This collection of poems was originally the property 
of the imperial family, but in 1549, the Emperor Go-Nara 
ted it to the monk Shényo of the Hongan-ji temple. 
Because the temple was originally located at Ishiyama in 


24. Lacquered 
(OysatoF 4). Tmelfth century 


‘Around the middle of the Heian period, lavishly 
ornamented toiletries boxes of this kind came into great 
vogue. The swelling contours of the lid and body give the 
box a subtle softness, while the surface design, ranstorte 
an ordinary event into a scene of poetic beauty. potees 
of the box is with equal finesse by the scenes of 

ing grasses of the four seasons. 

Tokyo National Museum. 


125-126. Satirical drawings, Kozan-ji (U0 iA tom 
8). Twelfth century 


The artist to whom these scrolls are convention- 
ally attributed is Kakukyi (or Toba Soj6), a theologian and 
painter of the Tendai sect who lived from 1053 to 1140. 
However, most scholars agree that the authorship and pre- 
cise dating are unknown; moreover, there are enough differ- 
ences in style between the two scrolls in which animals 
predominate and the two in which men predominate to see 
them as the work of more than one artist. Most likely, they 
were done by monks in the painting workshop at Kozan-ji 
as relief from the rigors of the more traditional religious 
themes. Despite their spontaneous, informal spirit, they 
were carefully preserved because of their obviously high 
quality. In the descriptive technique, there are analogies to 
the Yamato-e style as seen in the scrolls of the Shigisan Engi. 

Sumi (ink) on paper. 


127. Kiyomisu-dera (iti) 


This temple is said to have been founded in the early 
Heian period by the warrior Sakanoue Tamuramaro; the 
current honden was after a devastating fire in 
1622, but was a careful copy of the older building. Resting 
atop many columns, which are tied and buttressed in a com- 
plex manner, the hall projects outward over the steep incline 
of the hillside. The interior of the honden is divided into an 
inner and outer sanctum in the classical manner of an 
Esoteric Buddhist ceremonial hall. In the center of its porch 
is a viewing platform, which is flanked by side pavilions and 
corridors. 


128, Five-story pagoda, Daigo-ji (SBA HNL%). Tenth cen- 
tury 


The pagoda was completed in A.D. 952, twenty years 
after it had been originally planned. It was built on a generous 
scale, in an orderly and traditional manner, and has survived 
the centuries remarkably well. Its latest repair and thorough 
renovation was completed in 1959. Its position in the temple 
layout was balanced not by another pagoda, as at Yakushi-ji, 
but by a shrine dedicated to a Shinto god, the tutelary deity 
of the site—further evidence of the conscious fusion of 
Esoteric Buddhism and the native religion. The structural 
system of the pagoda, particularly the corner bracketing, 
shows the complexity of mid-Heian period architecture. 
The roof is tiled. 








129. Detail of wall painting, interior of the pagoda (+#iAD 
‘Bte). Tenth century 


In Shingon Buddhism, mandalas were used to outline 
essential religious and philosophical concepts: the origins of 
matter, the relationship of matter and spirit, the way in which 
the mind is to be concentrated in meditation, and so on. 
Two main mandalas were used in its rituals, hes Die 

‘ing an as] of the great first principle of existence; 
the Tal ‘aizokai eet Kongokai mandalas, the former symboliz~ 
ing the underlying principle of the Lord’s existence, the 

the understanding of this existence. Both mandalas 
painted around the central mast of the Daigo-ji pagoda, 
showing how this abstract theological system of Esoteric 
Buddhism had come to replace the simpler pietism of the 
cult of relics, which was the origin of the pagoda form. 

Polychromed wood. 


iF 


130, Garden and palatial buildings of the Sambo-in, Daigo-ji 
(]=RORS tw). Late sixteenth century 

Buildings at this site date back to the twelfth century, 

were frequently lost to fire. In 1598, on the occasion of 


is famous cherry-blossom-viewing party, Toyotomi Hide- 
reconstruction and of the 
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131. The karamon of the Sambd-in, Daigo-ji (=zROBP). 
Late sixteenth century 


In his i for the cherry-blossom party, 
Hideyoshi prea aary, of the halls at Daigs-ji. This 
karamon was either moved down from his castle at nearby 
Fushimi, Momoyama, or else it was built on the spot. It is 
a rare specimen of early Momoyama period architecture in 
a subdued, modest spirit. 


132. The Uji River gorge and the Bydd6-in (iI & F$EE) 


The Chancellor Fujiwara Michinaga retired from 
office to practice Buddhist meditation and austerities at his 
country villa on this site. His son Yorimichi converted the 
estate into a temple in 1052, and over the next three decades, 
it became a very elaborate compound. The chief relic of its 

it is the hall dedicated to Amitibha, popularly called the 

ix Hall (Hd6-dd), whose plan indeed resembles a bird 
in flight with its side wings and a rear corridor like a tail. 


133. General view of the Phoenix Hall (H6d-d6), Byédé-in 
(iusto). Eleventh century 


The Phoenix Hall is divided into a central hall housing 
the chief cult image, with wings off to each side and a 
corridor (whose original use is uncertain) in the rear. The 
roofs of heavy gray tile are extremely varied in appearance. 
The roof over the central hall is hipped and gabled and is 
crowned by two bronze statues of phoenixes on the ridge. 
sais gabled Peveee espe ¢ side wings have a 
simy f, but end pavilions are capped with 
pected seaport 


134. Canopy, Phoenix Hall (Iimitt 0%). Eleventh century 


Installed for the same symbolic reasons as the canopies 
of the kondé at Hérya-ji, this complex of intricately carved 


wooden panels was probably by the workshop of 
Jéchd Busshi, which made main cult image beneath. 
5 sty’ 


features of this 
Gilded 


135-136, Angelic musicians, Phoenix Hall (Wiutt WX). 
Eleventh century 


These fifty-two figurines carved in semi-relief 
are among the treasures of the temple. subject to 
repairs and later restorations (one figure is of the Meiji 
Wortabop ‘he hands ofa least four dere veupers can 
wor! a at four lerent 
be detected in them. ‘apie 

Gilded and polychromed wood. 


137. Amitdbha Buddha, Phoenix Hall (nist *%). Elev- 
enth century 


This is the most celebrated work known to have been 
made by Jéch6, whose fame as the leading master of his day 
far outstrips the number of existing examples from his 
hand. It was dedicated at an elaborate ceremony in 1053, four 
years before his death. Assembled from many small blocks 
of wood, the image is largely hollow inside and thus relatively 
light in weight. At the time of repairs in recent years, a 
beautifully painted lotus pedestal was found in the aperture, 
its top inscribed with an elaborate prayer formula dedicated 
to Amitibha and written in Sanskrit. This statue is often 
considered one of the most distinctive and originally J: 


138-139. Door paintings, Phoenix Hall 
Elk ss (S208). 


The wall and door paintings of the Ho-dd 
were based on the Sakhdvati vyitha, “Descriptions (or 
Manifestations) of the Land of Bliss.” The nine scenes of 
the descent of Amitabha (Amida raiga) relate to the notion 
that the Paradise is divided into Tegions, and those 
reborn there are divided into nine classes according to the 
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nature and intensity of their beliefs. The paintings have 
been badly worn and defaced; only fragments are preserved, 
but the level of accomplishment is extremely high. They 
must have been done by a workshop whose skill and reputa- 
tion was comparable to that of Joch6. 


140. Interior of the Amida-d6. Hokai-ji (RPTL 
pis). Twelfth century 


This statue is one of a number of large Amitabha 
figures in wood in the Kyoto area which were based on the 
prototype established by Joch. Its precise date and origin 
is unknown, but there is a possibility that it was produced 
in Jochd’s workshop after the master’s death. The honzon of 
the Phoenix Hall is more lively and ornate, whereas this one 
is reserved and quiet. Perhaps a touch of the sadness and 
tribulations of the imperial court can be detected in this 
figure within the ample hall. 

Assembled wood. 


141. Flying angel; wall painting, Hokai-ji (KAORI). 
Twelfth century 


In each of twelve wall panels high above the tie 
beams surrounding the figure of Amitabha were painted 
flying angels. They belong to the very end of the Heian 
period and reflect a new wave of influence in art and religion 
from Sung China which was just beginning and would in- 
crease in strength throughout the thirteenth century. This 
may be seen in the features of the faces, which are rather 
coarse, in the deep shading, and in the fluid, painterly line 
quality. The more meticulous and ornate pictorical style at 
the Phoenix Hall belongs to an older tradition. 


142. Amida-d6, Hokai-ji (FORTHE A). Twelfth century 


Hokai-ji stands on the site where Hino-no-Sukenari 
built a country estate. According to ancient records, two or 
three halls dedicated to Amitabha were built there during 
the Heian period; but it is unclear which of them has sur- 
vived as the current one. The influence of the domestic 
building style of the Heian capital, the so-called shinden- 
zukuri, is evident in the porch which encloses the building 
and in the cypress-bark roof. Interestingly, the roof-line of 
the porch is broken and raised at the entrance way in much 
the same manner as that of the Phoenix Hall of the Bydd6-in. 


144. Distant view of the Itsukushima Shrine (itil tit: OZ) 


The shrine honors the goddess Ichikishimahime-no- 
mikoto and two other daughters of the storm god Susa-no-6. 
Tt was founded in A.D. 592, but when taken under the 


ing through the sorii (gate). The 
current nu i¢ result of restorations in the thir- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, but the old forms were 
faithfully preserved. 


145. The corridors of the Itsukushima Shrine (iii iy tt#t:2 318) 


The long, handsome corridors are about 1,020 feet in 
length, joining the shrine buildings with each other and the 
mainland. The main shrine consists primarily of the honden 
(“main sanctuary”) and the heiden (“offering hall”) and the 
haraiden (“hall of purification”). To one side is a secondary 

with the same set of buildings, built 


146-147. Sutra scrolls donated by the Taira family, Itsuku- 
shima Shrine (“PH % 0%). Twelfth century 


__ Of the thirty-three scrolls given by the Hetke 

of the 
Lotus Sutra. One other Scaall coursing the dadiostoy, xe 
‘The remaining four titles include the Sukhdvai ti vyitha and 





Amitabha sutras (both centered on the Pure Land creed), a 
sutra explaining meditation upon the Bodhisattva Samata- 
bhadra (Fugen); and the last is a Prajnaparamita (Hannya) 
text. Written on the back of the dedicatory scroll is the date 
of presentation, 1164. Although there have been restorations 
and repairs, the ensemble offers an authentic impression of 
the taste and unlimited resources of the Taira family in its 
prime. The picture illustrated here is from the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Lorus Sutra, in which the Indian 
King Subhavyiiha, his family, and the women of the court 
become worthy of receiving the teaching of the True Law. 
The picture depicts two court women holding rosaries; the 
cranes and rocks and flowers in the background probably 
stand for words in an elaborate picture puzzle related to the 
text, but the meaning is no longer clear. 


148, pend dance at the Itsukushima Shrine (ji tio 
HSE 


Called the kochd-mai, this dance features four young 
men wearing butterfly wings and one dressed as a karyobinga 
(the Indian kalavinka, or cuckoo bird). An illustration of an 
ancient Chinese legend, the music is of Korean origin but 
the dance form itself was devised in Japan and practiced 
commonly by the youths of the Heian capital. Such rare and 
charming survivals can be deeply moving to the modern 
spectator. 


149. Dance mask of Bato, Itsukushima Shrine (3% OUT). 
Twelfth century 


According to the inscription inside this mask, it was 
made in Kyoto in 1173 by the sculptor Gyémei Busshi 
(otherwise unknown) and was copied from a mask in the 
Sonshé-ji temple there, then given to the Itsukushima Shrine. 
The bugaku dance in which this is used has been handed 
down by a single family, father to son, attached to the 
Itsukushima Shrine for centuries. 

Lacquered wood. 


150. Dance mask of Genjoraku, Itsukushima Shrine 
(SHeRstmi ose). Twelfth century 


Like the previous mask, this was also made in 1173 in 
of a mask in the Sonsh6-ji. A set of bugaku 
masks almost identical to these in Itsukushima are found at 
Horyii-ji. They are older, having been carved in 1144, but 
in the subtleties of carving and expression are less exciting 
than these. 
Lacquered wood. 


151. Armor with deep blue yarn, Itsukushima Shrine 
(ateROAM). Twelfth century 


Said to be the bequest of Taira-no-Shigemori, son of 
the Shrine’s founder, Kiyomori, this suit is distinguished by 
the use of blue yarns to join together the leather and small 
black-lacquered iron plates. Because it was actually worn, 
the sleeves and neck-hole are quite large. The gallant 
officers of the capital were very much aware of the amorous 
appeal of their trappings, and vied with each other in com- 
missioning equipment from the fine craftsmen of the city. 


152, Amida hall at Shiramizu (evkopisstes). Twelfth 
century 


ey Pally built at the time, with its 
of an Amida hall as generally orgy 


graceful pyramidal i 

but now with sod. It has lost the ornament which crowned 

the a ofthe roof, the Aisa, the flaming yerelprobabiy 
bronze. 


153, Amida Trinity, interior of the Amida-d5, Shiramizu 
(GAPIERAO RCE). Toelfth century 


The trinity of Amitibha flanked by Avalokitesvara 


(Kannon) and Mahasthamaprapta (Seishi), his two active 
attendants, stand on the image platform along with two 
guardian deva kings. Undoubtedly carved in one of the 
Kyoto ateliers working in the tradition of Joché, this set of 
figures is imbued with a delicacy which verges on the effete, 
and the drapery is so deftly modeled that it is almost realistic 
in effect. The openwork halo and pedestals are original, and 
were carved with the extreme dexterity and finesse of the 
decorative arts of the day. 


154, The Konjiki-d5, Hiraizumi (50 4(u tt), Tevelfth cen- 
tury 


This Amida hall was originally part of the large temple 
called Chiison-ji, and its name—the “Hall of Golden Hue” or 
sometimes Hikari-dé, the “Hall of Brilliance”—was taken 
from the use of bright gold leaf throughout the interior. 
According to an inscription on one of the interior columns, it 
was begun in 1124 by the most powerful of the Fujiwara 
barons of the north, Kiyohira. Built both as an Amida-dé and 
a funerary hall, the bodies of his son and grandson were later 

laced there and separate altar platforms built for them. 

it was customary during the Heian period to bring corpses 
or ashes into an Amida-dé to pray for the soul’s rebirth in 
Paradise, and it was a natural step to install the remains near 
the altar. In the later part of the Kamakura period, the small 
building was simply enclosed in a larger structure for 
protection. 

Inner building, pyramidal wooden roof with planks 

cut to the shape of tiles. 


155. Interior of the Konjiki-d6 (sts pst). Twelfth century 


Beneath the central image pe, the body of 
Fujiwara Kiyohira was placed. To the right was that of his 
son Motohira, and to the left his grandson, Hidehira—the 
remains mummified and given lavish costumes in the caskets. 
‘The three sets of images on the platforms each consist of the 
following: Amitibha flanked by Avalokitesvara and Mahis- 
thimaprapta, then six identical statues of Kshitigarbha 
(Jiz6), the Bodhisattva who compassionately aids souls in 
each of the six stages of sentient existence (including those 
in Hell) to find their way to Paradise, Two deva guardians 
complete the sets. 


156. Pendant discs (keman), Konjiki-d6 (4a itowat). 
Twelfth century 


Twelve metal keman have been preserved in the 
Konjiki-d6, but in them three different styles of execution 
can be seen, a reflection of the manner in which the hall was 
equipped for each of the three successive burials. The object 

juced here is from the oldest group, a set of six identical 
keman which hung over the central dias. The birds were 
covered with gold leaf, the surrounding circular part with 
silver. 

158. Dainichi, Chitson-ji (#™i%}D—F-%). Twelfth century 

This type of Dainichi (MahAvairocana) image is called 
the Ichiji Kinrin and is a strictly Esoteric Buddhist figure. 
It symbolizes Dainichi as containing within himself all other 
deities of the pantheon, which is to say all forms of being 
and cognition. This concept is reinforced by the hand 
gesture whose basic significance is that of the union of spiri- 
tual and material realms. The original location of this statue 
at Chiison-ji is unknown, and it has been heavily restored. 
The back half of the image is missing; whether intentionally 
or otherwise is not known. The eyes and urna are of inlaid 


159. Garden of the Métsu-ji compound, Hiraizumi (418% 

ole) 

According to tradition, Métsu-ji was founded in a.p. 
850 by Jikaku Daishi, better known as Ennin, the monk of 
the Tendai sect who traveled in T’ang China and, after his 
return, spread the doctrines of his sect throughout this 
region. During the middle of the twelfth century, the temple 
was refurbished and built up on a lavish scale by the three 





these barons, and the temple compound was put to the torch 
by the leader of the doomed fourth generation, Yasuhira, 


160. The Tsurugaoka Hachiman Shrine, Kamakura (ao 
mHAHE) 


The foremost sanctuary of the war god Hachiman in 
all Japan has long been the Iwashimizu Shrine near Kyoto, 
and a branch of it was established in 1051 at the village of 
Yui; near Kamakura by the warrior Minamoto-no- 
Yoriyoshi. His distant descendant Yoritomo moved the 
branch to its present site (the hill called ‘Tsurugaoka) as the 
keystone of the city plan of Kamakura, the seat of Yoritomo’s 
military government; one of the sorit (gates) of the shrine, 
frequently damaged by fire, and most of the structures cur- 
rently standing were built in 1828. 


161. Minamoto-no-Yoritomo (detail), Jingo-fi, Kyoto (5 

ommy). Late twelfth century 

The painter of this portrait is said to have been 
Fujiwara-no-Takanobu (1142-1205), a courtier known from 
historial records to have been a master of mise-e (“likeness 
Pe WD the subtle art of depicting the individuality of a 
face. Thi portrait of Yoritomo was one of a set of five which 
were commissioned of Takanobu by the Emperor Goshira- 
kawa in A.D. 1188 to be hung in the Sentd-in, a dwelling 
fall at ogo-fl where the, Heaperoe, stayed after Se bee 
abdicated the throne. The set also included a portrait of the 
Emperor himself, which has been lost, and those of his 
other prominent supporters: Taira-no-Shigemori (the son 
of Kiyomori), Fujiwara-no-Mitsuyoshi, and Taira-no-Nari- 
fusa (painting also lost), 

Color on silk. 


162, Minamoto-no-Yoritomo (#4). Late twelfth or thir- 
teenth century 


sib somos Mak ciety in the Shirahata- 
a shrine within the precincts ern ens Hechinee 
Peat erase ye oe with the painted portrait 
Jingo-ji, it seems to have depicted Yoritomo (who died in 
1199) at a later stage of life. It is one of three such statues of 
major political figures of the day which have survived as 
evidence of the growth of a tradition of secular portrait 
i Kamakura. The others are of Uesugi 
pipes se endl te eat OP iso at Soa eT. 
represent the equivalent in wood Ie pai portrait 
CHIE ee a Z 
wood construction, polychromed; inserted 

ictal pels Naw in the Toke Natioual/Miacnnt: 


163. Uesugi Shigefusa, Meigetsu-in (AbD 1-15). Thir- 
teenth century 


. ‘The early history of this statue is unclear, but probab! 

ihe natal dae Be the toeple called SceogeH (ate 
renamed Zenk6-ji), which was part of the giant compound of 
Kench6-ji, foremost among the Zen temples of Kamakura. 
Toward the end of the fourteenth century, the villa of 
Shigefusa’s descendant Norikata was converted into a branch 


was installed there. fp olor pre 
the eyes inlaid with crystal, and the surface covered with 
posi ee i FOS 


set off to one side of the central axis of the compound. 
Hipped and gabled thatch roof. 


165. Bukko Kokushi, Engaku-ji (a3). Thirteenth century 


The Sung monk Wu-hsiien Tsu-yiian (Mugaku 
Sdgen) came to Japan at the invitation of the Regent Hojo 
Tokimune in 1279 and was made the first patriarch of 
Engaku-ji in 1286, the year he died. He was given posthu- 
mously the honorific title of Bukko Kokushi. Like the por- 
traits of military men, the image was made of assembled 
blocks of wood with eyes of inlaid crystal. The original paint 
surface has flaked away, leaving the wood to darken and 
plisten with age. Originally the hands held a fly whisk. The 
‘work was probably completed about the time of the monk’s 
death. 


167. Sammon (mountain gate), Kencho-ji (@2F0 UN) 


Kenché-ji was founded in 1253 by the Regent Hoj6 
Tokiyori, and its first patriarch was the Chinese monk Lan- 
ch’i Tao-lung (Rankei Déryd). It was modeled after a 
temple on Ching-shan near Hangchou, which dated back to 
the mid-eighth century and was ranked as one of the five 
main Zen monasteries of China. The current sammon of 
Kenché-ji was built in 1755, and except for the helmet- 
shaped projection from the upper roof, it is faithful to the 
traditional form of the peculiar, two-story gates of Zen 
monastery com} On the second story are small 
statues of the Five Hundred Arhats together with a seated 
figure of Amitabha. 





168, Musé Kokushi, Zuisen-ji (RFORP! )). Fourteenth 


century 


Mus6 Sdseki (1271-1351) was born in Ise and was 
related to the Minamoto clan. He began his Buddhist studies 
at the age of nine and was learned in Mikky6 and Jodo 
doctrines before he mastered those of Zen. He lived in both 
Kyoto and Kamakura, and traveled widely throughout the 
country spreading Zen doctrines. He was highly sensitive 
to esthetic values, and his influence on the Emperor Godaigo 
and the Ashikaga shoguns was partially responsible for their 
role as patrons of architecture and the arts. Having founded 
a number of temples (including Tenryi-ji in Kyoto as well 
as Zuisen-ji in Kamakura) and having lived at many others, 
he was frequently depicted in portrait scrolls or statues; 
and his sensitive, rather emaciated face is one of the most 
characteristic images of early Zen arts in Japan. This portrait 
at Zuisen-ji is one of the oldest of the statues of him, and may 
well have been done by a Kyoto artist rather than a local one. 

Assembled woodblock construction; polychromed, 

with inlaid crystal eyes. 


169. Garden of Zuisen-ji (HRFOK) 


Zuisen-ji was re-established in 1327 by Musé Séseki. 
Even though it was a modest hermitage, it was a sub-temple 
of Engaku-ji and had as many as ten dwelling halls; through- 
out the fourteenth century, it was visited by prominent 
litical figures of the Ashikaga family and by celebrated 


pol 

monks. The of Zuisen-ji resembles the larger and 
more famous one designed by Mus6 at Saih6-ji in Kyoto. 
Strongly influenced by Chinese ideas concerning the role of 
nature in meditative life, both are informal gardens, 
large enough to wander through, and although carefully 
tended and weeded, have been allowed to grow in a rather 
free and natural way. 


~ 


70. The Daibutsu at Hase, Kamakura (32%0-4h). Thir- 





and the heaviness of the body itself. 
Bronze, caste in sections and joined. 


171-172. King Shokd and Kushojin, Ennd-ji 
EL OEM). Tirieek eas Weg nie! 


Enn6-ji is a branch temple of Kenché-ji and is 
located only a hundred yards or so from its entry gate. The 
assemblage of large wooden figures in the Emma-d6 (Hall of 
Yama) is one of the most impressive of all relics of the 
medieval cult of propitiating the judges of the dead, Yama 
having been a very ancient Indian lord of death who was 
changed in Chinese folk religion into the head of a frightening 
tribunal at the gates of hell. This statue of Shoké, one of the 
Ten Kings, has an inscription inside it with the date 1251 and 
the name of the sculptor Kéyii, who is otherwise unknown. 
During this period, however, the highly realistic style of 
Unkei which was in full flower in the Nara-Kyoto region 
was transferred to Kamakura as well. There it joined with 
the strong stylistic influences from the mainland brought by 
Chinese monks and craftsmen invited by the bakufu. These 
statues in the Emma-d6 show the fusion of these tendencies, 
the Sung elements being most evident in the grotesque faces 
and swirling garments. 


173. Benzai-ten (Sarasvati), Tsurugaoka Hachiman Shrine 
(MRAM ORAR). Thirteenth century 


Inscribed on the back of the statue’s knee is the 
date 1266, the name of the chief donor, Nakahara-no- 
Ason Mitsuuji, and the fact that the statue was installed 
in the Bugaku-in. The building is no longer extant, but 
it must have been the center for the performance of the 
shrine’s dances. The donor was probably a dancer at the 
shrine and a member of a family of Kyoto court musicians. 
It is not illogical that the Indian goddess Sarasvati—patron 
of music, eloquence, learning, and material good fortune— 
was enshrined in a Shinto sanctuary. Her cult was similar to 
that of Kichijo-ten(Sri Lakshmi), and reached Japan at the 
same time. Essentially a non-Buddhist folk deity still widely 
worshiped today in India, her absorption into the pantheon 
of native Japanese, non-Buddhist deities reflects her original 


pagan nature. 
‘Assembled woodblock construction, pol ychromed. 


174. The beach at Katase (Jr#ioi#av#) 


Enoshima is one of three islands sacred to Benzai-ten 
in Japan, the other two being Itsukushima and Chikubushima 
(on Lake Biwa). The Benzai-ten Shrine on Enoshima is now 
purely Shinto, but before the Meiji period it was a joint 
Shinto-Buddhist sanctuary. The images of the goddess are 
said to date from 1182, when Minamoto-no-Yoritomo in- 
vited Mongaku Shdnin, celebrated monk from Jingo-ji in 
Kyoto, to promote her cult and refurbish the shrine. Later, 
Yoritomo’s son Sanetomo and the H6jé regents offered their 
devotions there. 


175. The Lake of Reeds (Ashi-no-ko) at Hakone $i O37 #8) 


The Hakone Shrine was said to have been founded in 
AD. 767 by ShGnin, one of the Nara monks who 
sought remote and secluded spots for meditation. Minamoto- 
no-Yoritomo came here after his defeat by the Taira at 
Odawara, and he prayed that he might restore his forces 
and subdue his enemies. After this time, the sancthary 17% 


the Meiji period, the site was turned over exclusively to the 
Shinto priests. Among its many historical relics, however, 
is a ninth-century wooden portrait of the founder, Mangan 


176. Stone pagoda, Hakone (#0753). Thirteenth century 
In the mountains Hakone are many stone 


hho died in the countless ski 
ee ee cae d Ser the centuries. This 


Minamoto-no-Mi 
main shaft is the image of a seated Buddha; the other three 


faces bear the initial in Sanskrit of the names of the other 
Buddhas. The pinnacle of the pagoda is a later restoration. 


177. Inkstone box, Tsurugaoka Hachiman Shrine (ji 
OW). Thirteenth century 


_ __ This fragile object, so rich in historical associations, 
oi a3 aa ae Treasure. In the interior is a com- 
P of writing implements—a stone palette for grindin; 
Tak, a holder for the ink Block, a small metal water jar, 
brushes and their cases, a pair of scissors, a small knife, and 
an auger. The inside of the lid of the box is painted with a 
design similar to that of the top, but it is done in maki-e 


178. Toiletries case, Mishima Shrine (=MXtOF%i). Thir- 
teenth century 
The interior of this case contains two trays and a 
complete set of cosmetic equipment: a bronze mirror, a box 
for white powder, incense, comb, eyebrow makeup, scissors, 
hair tweezers, a silver hairpin, and the like. 


179. Stone garden of Rydan-ji (mex%O 7M). Late fifteenth 
century 


Ry6an-ji is a detached sub-temple of Mydshin-ji 
nestled in the low hills on the west edge of Kyoto. The site 
was originally a villa of the warrior Hosokawa Katsumoto, 
a major figure in the Onin Rebellion. He had it restored in 
1450; later it was converted into a Zen hermitage, and the 
garden was laid out near the very end of the century. By 
long tradition, the designer was supposed to have been 
Sdami (died 1525), the distinguished landscape painter and 
garden expert, but this-has never been confirmed. It is the 
most celebrated of all the Zen-style dry gardens, and has 
probably preserved its original design with litle change 
except the enriched patina of age. 


180. Shoitsu Kokushi of Tofuku-ji, by Minchd (smo 
W—lHiss). Fourteenth century 


Kichizan Minchd (1352-1431) spent most of his life 
as a monk in Téfuku-ji, where he held the largely honorary 
position of Densu, a warden in charge of maintaining the 
ceremonial halls, preparing for rituals, and the like. As a 
painter, he carefully studied works in the style of such 
Chinese masters as Li Lung-mien and Yen Hui. His own 
works range in technique from traditional cult icons painted 
on silk in bright colors to freely executed landscapes in 
monochrome ink on paper; in fact, the transition from the 
‘old to the new esthetic system in Buddhist art is nowhere 
more clearly demonstrated than in the art of Minché. 
Shéiitsu Kokushi (Benen) was first trained in both Tendai 
and Shingon forms of Esoteric Buddhism and later became 
an adept of Zen. He studied for six years in China, where 
he was recognized as a true patriarch of the Rinzai school; 
back in Japan, however, he continued to ize the 
validity of Esoterism as well, which accounts for his reputa- 
tion as a tolerant and learned theologian. 

Color on paper. 


181. Daits Kokushi, Daitoku-ji (Atg%0%i@2E%). Four- 
teenth century 


The Zen monk Shihé Mydché (1282-1337) was the 
first resident abbot at Daitoku-ji and served the emperors 
Hanazono and Godaigo, from the former of whom he re- 
ceived the honorific title of Daits Kokushi. Above this 
portrait is an inscription in his own hand telling that it was 
painted in 1334, when he was fifty-three years old. Despite 
the sumptuous, ceremonial quality of the robes, the realism 
of the face preserves the lack of pretense of Tomi this monk 
istic of the Zen chinzd. Other portraits monk 
ae in various sub-temples and branches of 
Daitckoj 


Silk with coloring. 


182. The “Moss Garden” of Saiho-ji (#35404). Fourteenth 
century. 
‘Saih6-ji was said to have been founded in the Tempy6 
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period; it was also the site in Kyoto of an ancient Buddhist 
ceremony of “The Liberation of Living Beings” (the Hojé-e), 
in which carp were set free in its pond as an expression of 
compassion for all sentient beings. In 1339, it was redesigned 
as a Zen hermitage by Muso Soseki at the invitation of a 
priest of the nearby Matsuo Shrine, Fujiwara-no-Chikahide. 
Many of its features, no longer preserved, were incorporated 
in the great palace-estates of the Ashikagas: notably the 
Kitayama-dono, which includes the Golden Pavilion, and 
the Higashiyama-dono, which includes the Silver Pavilion. 
It is now a branch of Tenryii-ji, and the chief architectural 
relic of Saih6-ji is the Shénan-tei, a garden teahouse of the 
kind cherished by Mus6 but built well after his time. 


183. Garden of Daisen-in, Daitoku-ji (A(iubeoue). Sixteenth 
century 


This garden, set in a narrow space on one side of the 
dwelling quarters of the abbot, suggests a mountain ravine 
and brook. It leads into a much larger garden area made 
almost entirely of smoothed sand. The suggestion is that of 
an ocean into which the brook is flowing—a setting suscep- 
tible of endless interpretations. 


184. The Golden Pavilion of Rokuon-ji (eyi%#O218)) 


The Saionji family’s country estate and gardens, the 
largest and most famous of their day, were taken over and 
expanded by Yoshimitsu about the time he gave up his 
| Sear itions to become a monk in 1394. In fact, 

was imitating the customs of the old “cloistered emperors,” 


domestic and religious architectural styles. This is still ap- 
parent in the reconstructed Golden Pavilion (Kinkaku), 
which was said to have been modeled originally on the Lapi: 
Lazuli Pavilion (Rurikaku) of Mus6 Soseki at Saihé-ji. 

first floor of the Golden Pavilion was called the Hosui-in 


Cedar-bark shingle roofs. 


185. The Silver Pavilion of Jishd-ji (FR D918). Fifteenth 
century 


After the death of Yoshimasa, the Higashiyama-dono 
‘was turned into a temple called Jishd-ji. The Silver Pavilion 
{Ranmon do. fe wes begun in 1485; bout a comary aftr the 
[t was in , al a the 
Golden Pavilion, and closely resembled it in the combina- 
tion of domestic and ecclesiastic styles, particularly in the 
upper story in the Karayé style, with the bell-shaped windows, 
balustrade and pyramidal roof. There are subtle differences, 
however, in the ground floor, where the newer shoin (“writing 
hall”) system of building was employed. Slightly more in- 
formal than the older shinden style, this was characterized 
by the use of a low, built-in writing ledge, usually made of 
ht aot ho 
person writing might out into a 
emia Leteok garden beyond. 


186. The Togu-dé of Jisho-ji (SMOWRR). Fifteenth 
century 


! 
i 
it 


rooms is the Donin-sai shown here; in principle this was 
for the ritual copying of sutras, but writing ledge: os 

hr thas tal sere te Ban a ec ancak 
the elaborate writing alcoves of the developed shoin style of 
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a palatial building. 
as One eure hipped and gabled roof; slat shingles. 


187. “New Moon over the Brushwood Gate,” artist unknown 
(APR Fifteenth century 


Picture scrolls in which monks would write eulogistic 
poems and comments came into great fashion in Zen circles 
around the end of the fourteenth and the first quarter of the 
fifteenth centuries. To this scene, which is based on a poem 
by the eighth-century Chinese writer Tu Fu, eighteen monks 
from the main Zen temples (Gozan) of Kyoto added their 
stanzas. An introductory colophon with the date of 1405 was 
written by the monk-painter Gyokuen Bompé, himself a 
master of ink painting in the Chinese manner and a specialist 
in depicting orchids. The emotional warmth and sincerity 
of this picture overshadow the fact that it was painted with 
a relatively simple, ingenuous technique, built up in thin 
washes with the dark accents added at the very end. 

Ink on paper; Fujita Museum, Osaka. 





188. “Catching a Catfish with a Gourd,” by Josetsu (tnt 
sem). Fifteenth century 


The symbolic significance of this painting, whatever 
it may have been, was purposely left as unclear as that of 
the dry garden at Rydan-ji, as though to prod the mind to 
concentrate on fundamental matters concerning enlighten- 
ment and how to reach it. On the upper portion of this 
scroll are poetic comments by thirty monks, including 
Bompd, along with the notation that this work “in the 
new style” was painted on the orders of a shogun (either 
Yoshimitsu or Yoshimochi), mounted on a screen, and 
always kept near his seat. It has been remounted as a 

‘Scrol 


ll. 
Ink and thin color on paper; Taizd-in, Myéshin-ji, 
Kyoto. 


189. “Reading in a Bamboo Grove Retreat,” by Shilbun 
(Misco yimwEM IL). Fifteenth century 


Shibun, a monk of Shékoku-ji, excelled in sculpture 
as well as in painting, and is said to have studied with 
Josetsu. Despite his position as a monk, he was also appointed 
the official painter to the Ashikaga Shogun. It is difficult to 
establish a corpus of certified works for Shibun, but of all 
the paintings attributed to him, the one reproduced here is the 
most majestic and evocative. The poems inserted boldly into 
the composition make this a good example of the shiga-jiku 
(poetry-painting scroll); and from their content, the work can 
be dated about 1446-1448. 

Ink on paper with thin color; Tokyo National 

Museum. 


90. Landscape in the “broken ink” manner, by Sesshii 
(Sr MeRBilk). Dated 1494 


Above the composition but written on the same sheet 
of paper is a long dedicatory inscription by Sesshii which in 
Part recounts his own career. It tells of his trip to China and 
of his feeling that no painter there could equal Josetsu or 
Shiibun in their fidelity to the standards of Southern Sung 
painting. Additional poetic comments were written by 
monks of the Gozan of Kyoto, including one who observed 
correctly that Sesshii had worked here in the manner of the 
eccentric Chinese Zen master Ying Yii-chien; but for all 
his fidelity to Chinese prototypes, the style of Sesshii is more 
Sec ene oemrecuy compres Zobeceatly ieee iloricn: 


Monochrome ink on paper. The Tokyo National 


191. “Hui-R’o Presenting His Arm to Bodhidharma,? 
Sesshit (detail) (COU ITER). 2 Fifteenth century 4 


The story of the manner by which Hui-k’o finally 
persuaded Bodhidharma to accept him as a disciple is one of 
the standard legends of the Zen sect but is found only rarely 
in paintings. Sesshii concentrated so much energy into this 
version that it has the power of a religious icon, even though 
it lacks most of the features of hieratic imagery: symmetry, 
idealized forms, and an other-worldly . Painted 
three years after the haboku landscape in the Tokyo National 





Museum, it demonstrates the great range of styles of which 
Sesshii was capable. The inscription states that it was done 
at the age of seventy-seven by Sesshii, who had (once) been 
given the seat of honor at the Chinese monastery of T’ien- 
tung. 
Ink and thin color on paper; collection of Sain 
ii, Aichi Prefecture, 3 


192, “Kannon in White,” by Noami 
et 1460 2” by (REPT Spaz EER). 


Néami (1397-1471, also called Shinno), his son, and 
his grandson all served the Ashikaga shoguns as dobdshil, 
attendants who advised in matters of arts and crafts, and 
they also painted in the Chinese style. Their techniques were 
not those of a unified family style like that of the Kanés, but 
were rather individual and personal, Néami’s being the 
softest and most lyrical. This is considered the best-authenti- 
cated work from his hand, and according to the inscription, 
it was painted when he was seventy-two years old in honor 
of his deceased son Shiikei. 

Color and ink on silk. 


193. “Monk Watching a Waterfall;? by Geiami (380135 
‘5G. Circa 1478 


Geiami (1431-1485, also called Shingei) was an ac- 
complished poet in the idiom of linked verse as well as a 
gifted painter and connoisseur, typical of the kind of men 
involved in the esthetic ferment of the Higashiyama period. 
This scroll was painted when he was fifty years old; above are 
poetic inscriptions by five monks, one from each of the 
Gozan, and there are indications that Geiami painted this 
as a parting gift to his student, Kei Shoki, who was to become 
a distinguished master in his own right. The inscriptions 
also state that Geiami had helped his pupil by obtaining 
permission for him to see the Shogun’s collection of paintings. 

Ink and thin color on paper; Nezu Museum. 

Tokyo. 


194, “Birds and Waterfall,” by Kand Motonobu (7(i% 
{EM —). Fifteenth century 


left these paintings in gratitude and regard ! 
Sokya (Daikya Kokushi). ‘Motonobu (1476-1559) remained 
a layman and professional painter, but he painted large 
screens of this kind for other Zen hermitages, such as the 
Daisen-in of Daitoku-ji. In the screen paintings for the 
Reiun-in, which have been remounted as hanging scrolls, 


Motonobu worked in at least three separate styles based 
on the works of celebrated Sung period Chinese painters, 
Pee Ying Yii-chien, and (as shown here) Hsia 


Ink and slight color on paper; Reiun-in. 


195. “Wind and Waves,” by Sesson (tt esimilik0). 
Sixteenth century 


Sesson Sdkei (1504-ca. 1589) was a native of 
Hitachi province, in the extreme northeast of Honshi, and 
spent most of his life as a Zen monk in the region. Relatively 
little is known about him personally, but the fact that he 
attained such a high degree of artistic achievement is evi- 
dence of the way the new esthetic system of the Muromachi 
period spread throughout the land. 

Ink on paper; collection of F. Nomura, Kyoto. 


196. The teahouse of Kohd-an, sub-temple of Daitoku-ji 
(Bis D ER). Seventeenth century 


The Kohé-an was built in 1611 for Kobori Enshi 
(1579-1647), the outstanding expert of his day in the unified 
art of garden design, tea ceremony, and architecture. It was 
moved in 1643 to its present location at the west edge of the 
temple compound, and its subsequent history has been very 
complicated. Although rebuilt several times, it still retains 
the broad simplicity of what was an archaic building style 
even in the early seventeenth century. 


197. Iron tea kettle (EVEN O%%). Sixteenth century 


Tea masters of the Higashiyama period preferred iron 
kettles produced in two remote spots. was Ashiya, near 
Fukuoka in northern Kyiishi, a long-established center of 
metal working dating back to early historic times. The other 
was in Tenmy6, near Sano in Tochigi Prefecture on Honshii. 

roduced here is a product of the Ashiya workshops of 
the last half of the sixteenth century and said to have belonged 
to Furuta Oribe (1561-1600), a warrior who founded the 
Oribe school of tea ceremony. 
Tokyo National Museum. « 


198. N6 stage (heO*#) 


The No drama was based upon popular theatricals 
performed around temples and shrines as a means of raising 
for the sanctuaries and drawing crowds. The conver- 
of these crude and sometimes vulgar theatricals into the 
art form of today was done through the patronage of the 
shoguns and the creative genius of Kan’ami and 


ee8 
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Glossary 


Sanskrit equivalents of Japanese terms are given in parentheses; literal translations are placed in 


quotation marks. 


ACALA—See Fudo. 

AKASAGARBHA BODHISATTVA—See Kokiiz6 Bosatsu. 

AMIDA (Amitabha)—One of the most devoutly worshiped 
deities in Sino-Japanese Buddhism, Amitabha is the Bud- 
dha who reigns in the Western Paradise. As the personifi- 
cation of eternal life and boundless light and vast compas- 
sion, he will welcome to Paradise those who, with a sincere 
heart, call out his name. Figures 137, 140; see also Jodo. 

AMIDA-DO—A temple hall dedicated to the worship of 
‘Amitabha and furnished chiefly with statues of that deity 
and his attendant Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and 
Mahasthamaprpta (Kannon and Seishi, g.v.). See Figures 
133, 142, 152, 153. 

AMIDA RAIGO—The approach close to earth of Amitibha and 
his attendants to receive the soul of a dying believer and 
welcome him to Paradise. See Figures 101, 138. 

AMOGHAPASA—See Fukikensaku Kannon. 

APsaRAS—See Hiten. 

ARHAT—See Rakan. 

‘ARYA AVALOKITESVARA—See Shd-Kannon. 

ASANGA—See Muchaku. 

AsHuRA (AsuRA)—Malevolent demons of Indian Epic my- 
thology who challenge the authority of the Hindu gods; 
the Asuras were i ited into Buddhist imagery as one 
Goes the Buddha cain See gute aid 
g.v.) who protect t 

AVALOKITESVARA—See Kannon, 


AVATAMSAKA SUTRA—See Kegon-kyd. 
cece A atee paren ee rag 
in Japanese court inting, especially in the 
eleventh and centuries. Bificult to translate direct- 

the heightening of sensi- 


for utilitarian structures such as storehouses. See Fi: 
74 and 75. 


BAKUFU—“Tent government”; a term originally denoting the 
headquarters of an army in the field; it was adapted in the 
Kamakura period and used thereafter to refer to the 
government of a military dictator, usually with the rank 
of shogun (g.0.). 

BASARA—Transliteration of the Sanskrit vajra, or thunder- 
bolt; the name of one of the Twelve Divine Generals 
test ao q.v.) serving Yakushi Nyorai. See Figures 

BENZAI-TEN (Sarasvati)—An ancient Indian deity believed to 
be the source of the gifts of language and letters, music 
and eloquence. She is widely worshiped today by Hindus 
in India but her cult came to Japan, together with that of 
the goddess Lakshmi (Kichij6-ten, g.v.) as an integral part 
of popular Buddhism of the eighth century. Interestingly, 
both goddesses were gradually admitted into the pantheon 


great generative force which lies at the heart of all creation. 
The worship of Vairocana was especially popular among 
ruling circles of China and Japan in the seventh and eighth 
centuries and was depicted by colossal statues of which 
the bronze Daibutsu in Nara (Figure 64) and the rock-cut 
image of Lung-men, built between 672 and 675, are the 
best known surviving examples. Much of this worship 
was based on the Kegon-kyé (q.v.). 
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BISHAMON-TEN (Vaisravana)—Chief of the Four Deva Kings 
(Shitenn6, g.v.). Vaisravana, also known as Kubera, origi- 
nated as an ancient Indian folk god, Lord of Wealth, ruler 
of animistic deities such as Yakshas, and Regent of the 
Northern Quadrant. He became important in the popular 
religion of Central Asia, especially in Khotan, where he 
was offered an independant cult as the tutelary god of the 
kingdom. The painted scroll depicting the Shigisan Engi 
(Figure 119) is a by-product of his cult in Japan. 

prwa—A lute-like musical instrument brought to Japan from 
the Asian mainland. The four-stringed form with a bent 
neck seems to have originated in Iran; the five-stringed, 
straight-necked type was developed in India. Actual ex- 
amples of both types are found in the Shdsd-in Treasure 
(Figure 76, the five-stringed type). 

BODHISATIVA—See Bosatsu. 

BOKUSEKI—“Ink traces”; a term used in reference to the 
calligraphic writings of distinguished Buddhist monks, 
especially those of the Zen sect. Usually boldly and freely 
written, they would be given by a learned monk to a 
student or distinguished visitor and might contain a short 
scriptural quotation or even a single character aimed at 
stimulating the awareness of the viewer. 

BON (Avalamba)—The “All Souls Festival” in Japan; a great 

celebration, held usually from the 13th to the 16th 
of August in honor of the spirits of deceased ancestors for 
seven generations past. 

BONTEN (Brahman)—A Hindu deity incorporated as early as 
the first century A.D. into Buddhist imagery and legends 
as a devotee of the Buddha, thereby symbolizing the re- 
ligious superiority of the new religion over Brahmanical 
orthodoxy. In the Indian Middle Ages, Brahman became 
one of the supreme figures of the Hindu pantheon, the 
lord of creation and sacred knowledge; but in Japanese 
Buddhist temples, statues of Bonten were paired with 
those of Indra (Taishaku-ten, g.v.) as subordinate attend- 
ants of a Buddhist deity. See Note, Figure 68. 

BosaTsU (Bodhisattva) —A. class of Buddhist deities extolled 
in Mahayana literature because they are believed to labor 
unceasingly for the benefit of mankind; among the major 
Bodhisattvas, only Maitreya (Miroku, g.0.) was related to 
a ieaneiesl vara the rest ewe penboriny ents of theolo- 
gical L principles such as compassion, grace, 
Givine wisdom, or steadfastness in prinaple, the Bod- 
hisattvas possess the wisdom and power necessary to enter 
Nirvana but refrain from doing so in order to help others 
reach Salvation. In this they differ from the Arhats, who 
work only for their own Enli it, and from the 
Sete seca a 

are no I im- 
mediately connected with worldly affairs. 

BUDDHA—See Nyorai. 

BUGAKU—One of Japan’s most ancient forms of dance with 
musical accompaniment, imported from China and Korea 
from the sixth to the eighth centuries. Employing elabo- 
rately carved masks, it was once performed chiefl} ly by the 
aristocracy of Nara and Kyoto. With the decline of the 
court in the late Heian period, bugaku was preserved only 
at religious centers such as the Kasuga Shrine, Nara, 
Shitenn6-ji in Osaka, and the Itsukushima Shrine near 
Hiroshima. It was similar to the gigaku dance (g..), which, 
however, is now extinct. See Figures 148, 149, and 150. 

BussHI—“Buddhist Master”; the title of a rank to which 
highly accomplished craftsmen were appointed as early as 
the Asuka period. Later, it was reserved for sculptors, 
and in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, was somewhat 
superseded by more exalted ecclesiastical ranks. 

BussHO— Workshop for the production of Buddhist sculpture. 








BuTsuU—See Nyorai. 
BUTSUDEN—Hall for the enshrinement of Buddhist images. 


CANDRAPRABHA—See Gakké, 

CHA-NO-yU—Ritualized tea ceremony as di it 
‘Muromachi period. Boise id cs 

cHIGI—Boards which project above the ridgepole of the 
roof in Japanese-style buildings. The chigi originated as 
extensions of the rafters (technically called barge-couples) 
in very early forms of domestic architecture and have been 
preserved in Shinto shrine buildings, either functionally 
(as in the Ise Shrine, Figure 18), or as decorative devices 
(as in buildings at Izumo, Figure 17). 

CHINZO—A term used to denote the portraiture in painting 
and sculpture of distinguished monks of the Zen sect. 

CHOKKOMON—“Straight-arc design”; a decorative geometric 
pattern found in the mirrors and wall paintings of the 
proto-historic period. Thought to have been developed in 
the Kansai district and to be strictly Japanese in origin. 
See Figure 15. 

CHOSHU-DEN—An “assembly hall,” at least two of which were 
set in the outer courtyards of the Hall of State compound 
of the early imperial palaces in Nara and Kyoto. One 
such hall, taken from the Nara Imperial Palace, was con- 
verted into the lecture hall (kdd6) of Téshédai-ji and is 
still standing. See Figure 57. 

cHUBU—The area in the central part of Honshii Island 
ranging from Sado Island in the north to the Izu Peninsula 
in the south, and to the border of Omi province (modern 
Shiga Prefecture) in the west; includes the modern cities 
of Nagoya, Gifu, and Nagano. 

CHUMON—“Central gate”; one of the standard parts of the 
early Japanese temple; the entry into the colonnade 
enclosing the central core of the compound. The chiimon 
often houses statues of the Ni-6 (g.v.) on either side of 
the entry door. 


DAIBUTsuU—“Great Buddha”; an ancient designation for the 
giant bronze statue of Vairocana at Tédai-ji (Figure 64); 
The bronze statue of Amitibha at Kamakura is also called 
a Daibutsu (Figure 170). 

DAIBUTSU-DEN—The hall which encloses a Daibutsu. 

DAIJO (Mahiyaina)—“Great Vehicle”; the second of the three 
main historic and doctrinal divisions of the Buddhist faith, 
the first being the “Small Vehicle,” or Hinayana (Shojo, 
q.v.), and the third being Esoteric Buddhism (Mikky6, 
q.v.). Mahayana doctrines seem to have been formulated 
in India as early as the first century B.c. and, in part, 
stressed that the paths of salvation were open to laymen 
as well as monks, that salvation could be achieved through 
the assistance of a vast pantheon of powerful, compassion- 
ate deities. 

DAINICHI—See Birushana. xe 

poGi—Clay figurines produced during the Jomon (neolithic) 
period. 

poTAKU—Bronze implements cast during the LSM aie 
historic) period in the shape of bells but considered t 
largely non-utilitarian in function, perhaps regalia or 
sacred objects used in fertility or hunting rituals. 


EMMA (Yama)—An Indian deity of great antiquity, the lord 
Sf death ty the Vedas; Yama was widely worshiped in 
China during the T’ang and Sung periods and in the 
Kamakura period in Japan as the chief magistrate at a 
court of judgment which determined whether the dead 
would be reborn in Paradise or Hell. 

ENDO—“Circular hall”; a name given to octagonal temple 
structures built in part as memorials to distinguished men. 
See Figures 42, 81, and 82. 


FOUR GUARDIAN KINGS—See Shitennd. “ 

FUDO (Acala)—“The Immovable”; perhaps the most promi- 
nent of the Five My6-6 (g.v.). Fud6 symbolizes, among 
other things, fearlessness, steadfastness in the face of 


uni and paired with Maiijusri (Monju, q.0.) seated 

on a lion placed on the other side. 
FUKUKENSAKU KANNON (Amoghapasa)—One of the many 
sa of ie eam Sear pea 
a deity whose lasso (a rope ywn to those in peril) ) 
Fea gt ty ia the work of salvation. Often depicted 


ee shown mounted on an elephant placed to one side of 


with eight arms which stress its power, this deity is largely 
Tantric in nature. The statue in the Sangatsu-dé of Todai- 
ji (Figure 66) is perhaps the oldest representation of him 
extant in the Buddhist world. 


GAGAKU—The musical forms which accompanied the bugaku 
dances (g.v.) performed in the Nara area from the seventh 
century onward. Considered correct and courtly in spirit, 
na eee pee capocian Chinese ae 


GAI HEIDEN—The “outer offering hall” of a Shinto shrine, 
See Heiden. 

GAKKO (Candraprabha)—“Lustre of the Moon”; a Bodhi- 
sattva who, together with Nikké (g.v.), flanks the Buddha 
Yakushi. See Figures 50, 68. 

GEKU—The outer sanctuary at the Ise Shrine; dedicated to 
the goddess Toyouke Omikami. 

GEMPEI WAR—The st for military supremacy between 
the Genji (Minamoto) and Heike (Taira) clans at the close 
of the Heian period. inning in August, 1180, bitter 
warfare raged until 1184 and the triumph of Minamoto- 
no-Yoritomo. In the process, both Tédai-ji and Kofuku-ji 
were set afire by the Taira forces. 

GENJORAKU—A character from Indian mythology featured in 
a bugaku dance. 

GENKAN—An ancient musical instrument resembling a biwa 
but having a flat body. The specimen in the Shésd-in 
is the only example extant today. See Figure 77. 

GIGAKU—A dance-drama tradition similar to bugaku (g.v.) if 
slightly more archaic in form. Imported in the seventh 
century and made up of Korean, Chinese, and Central 
Asian elements, it was performed mostly at the great Nara 
temples, where numerous gigaku masks have been pre- 
served. The tradition seems to have died out in the begin- 
ning of the Edo period. 

GODAI KOKUZO BOsATSU—See Kokiizé Bosatsu. 

GODAI MYO-O—See My5-6. 

GOKO-REI—Bell used in Esoteric Buddhist rituals having five 
prongs on the handle which form the shape of a vajra, or 
thunderbolt (kongé-sho, g.v.). See Figure 100. 

Goma (Homa)—The ancient Vedic Indian ritual of burnt 
offerings; adapted by Esoteric Buddhists as a symbolic 
means of burning away passion and illusion and other 
obstacles to Enli it. An important and dramatic 
part of the ceremonials of the Esoteric cults. . 

GoRIN-NO-T0—“Five-wheel pagoda”; a pagoda-type peculiar 
to Esoteric Buddhist traditions. The five parts of the 
structure (square, round, triangular, crescent, and spheri- 
cal) symbolize the elaborate system of fives by whidh the 
Esoteric sects, especially Shingon, interpret reality: the five 
basic elements of creation (earth, water, fire, air, space, 
and intelligence or mind), the Five Buddhas and their 
individual emanations, the five forms of wisdom, etc. 

GosHo—Honorific name for a palace. 

GUNDARI MYO-O—One of the Five My6-6 (g.0.). 

GUZE KANNON—Kannon (q.v.) as the Universal Savior; one 
of the many forms under which this deity was “a bar 
Shétoku Taishi was believed to be an incarnation of the 
Guze Kannon, whose statue serves as the honzon of the 
Yumedono at Horyii-ji. See Figure 43. 


HABOKU—“Flung- or broken-ink”; a term used to describe 
the rapidly executed ink paintings done frequently by Zen 
Buddhist painters, in which the image is so amorphous that 
a special effort is required of the spectator to recognize its 
referent. See Figure 190. ; 

HACHI BUSHU—Eight classes of fierce demi-gods from 
Indian mythology who protect the Buddhist realm. See 
Figure 83. 

HAIDEN—The “worship hall” of a Shinto shrine, where de- 
votes face the deity’s sanctuary and offer prayers. : 
HaNIwa—Hollow clay figurines of the Kofun (proto-his- 
toric) period which were placed around the grave mounds 

of persons of high status. See Figures 9, 11, and 12. 

HANNYA (Prajfidparamiti)—“The perfection of wisdom”; the 
key terms in the title of a series of religious-philosophical 
texts produced in India during the first four centuries of 
the Christian Era and which are among the most important 
sources of Mahayana theology. 

HATTO—“Dharma hall”; the hall for major formal ceremo- 
nies (e.g., the anniversary of the death of Sakyamuni) in 
Zen Buddhist temple compounds. The Harto ies 
more or less the same position as does the lecture in 
the conventional temple layout. 

HEIDEN—The “offering hall” in a Shinto shrine, where the 
clergy present food and other gifts to the deities enshrined 
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in the honden (main shrine). 

HINAYANA—See Shdjé. 

HIRA KARAMON—“flat Chinese gate”; a variant of the so- 
called Chinese Gate (Karamon, q.v.) in which the roof is 
unbroken by the usual gable directly over the entry 
proper; here the gables are only at the ends of the roof. 
See Figure 131. 

HITEN—Flying angelic figures derived from ancient Indian 
mythology and arts; they include dancers (Apsaras) and 
musicians (Gandharvas). 

HOKKE-KYO—The so-called Lorus Sutra (Saddharmapun- 
darika). One of the most influential works of Mahayana 
literature and one of the bases of the cult of Amitabha. 
Originating in India in probably the first century A.D., 
this rich and complex text extolls, inter alia, the idea that 
anyone who had heard the preaching of a Buddha may 
attain supreme Enlightenment himself. Those who are 
reborn in a Paradise are thus given access to a teaching 
Buddha and the opportunity to attain final release from 
the bondage of existence. 

HOKUEN-DO—‘“North circular hall.” See Endo. 

HOKYOIN-NO-TO—A type of memorial stipa similar to the 
gorin-no-t5 (g.v.), usually small in scale and made of 
stone. On the face of the main shaft are either images of 
four Buddhas or else Sanskrit letters standing for their 
names, See Figure 176. 

HONDEN—In a Shinto shrine, the main sanctuary building 
where the deity is supposed to dwell. 

HONDO—In a Buddhist temple, the hall where images of the 
| Sees deities are enshrined; similar in function to the 


(g.0.). 
HONZON—The deity (and his image) upon whom the devo- 
tions of a given Buddhist hall or entire temple are cen- 
H00-pO—“Phoenix Hall”; a popular name given to the 
celebrated Amida-d6 of the Byédé-in at Uji, southeast of 


and 
dhist Law, but it also signi to achieve any 
goal—spiritual or material—as a result of the wisdom 
wosoae pelretiay ther resembling 
—] it rather resembling peonies which 
are prominent in Buddhist ive arts. 
INDRA—See Taishaku-ten. 


JIKOKu-TEN (Dhritarashtra)—“Bearer of Sovereignty”; one of 
the Shitenné (9.v.); Regent of the Eastern Quadrant. 
JiNGU—Designation of a Shinto sanctuary whose rank is 

higher than that of an ordinary shrine. 
yJmnja—Designation of the standard Shinto shrines, of which 
about eighty thousand exist in the entire country. bs 
yO (Kshitigarbha)—One of the most prominent Bodhi- 
sattvas in popular Mahayana Buddhism. The embodiment 
of compassion and service to mankind, Jizd is the guardian 
of children and protector of travelers and warriors; he 
intervenes in Hell for the sake of those suffering there. 
‘See Figure 155. 
yOpo—*Pure Land”; a term used in reference to the nu- 
merous Paradises in Mahayana theology. 
prayed for, however, is that of Amitabha in 
Fone BE ae ee ee 
japan in Kamakura period made the i 
a a =e peri ideal of 
JOMON—“Rope Pattern”; a name given to pottery of the 
neolithic period decorated by pressing straw into the 
soft clay; the word also is used as the name of the period 
of Japan’s neolithic civilization. 
JUNI SHINSHO—The Twelve Divine Generals who attend the 
Buddha Yakushi, helping him to enforce his twelve-fold 
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vow of compassion to aid mankind and cure it of physical 
and spiritual ills. See Figures 92 and 107. 


KAIZAN-DO—The “founder’s hall” in a temple compound, 
usually containing a portrait statue of the first abbot of 
the monastery and occasionally statues of other monks who 
worked for its benefit. 

KAMPAKU—Title of the highest dignitary in the imperial 
court, usually translated as Chancellor. During the Heian 
period, the rank was usually held by members of the 
Fujiwara family, who were the de facto rulers of the land. 

KANA—The Japanese syllabaries; two systems of alphabetic 
writing made up of simplified forms of Chinese characters 
to represent the sounds of spoken Japanese. Inspired and 
guided perhaps by the model of the Sanskrit alphabet, 
hatakana (the angular or straight-line form) is said to have 
been devised in the eighth century, and the hiragana (the 
cursive form) in the ninth; Kobo Daishi is credited by 
legend with the invention of the latter. 

KANGA—Chinese paintings, or Japanese painting in the 
Chinese manner. See also Kara-e. 

KANjI—Designation for state-supported temples of the early 
eighth century. 

KANNON (AvalokiteSvara)—A major Bodhisattva in Maha- 
yana Buddhism. Theologically Kannon serves as one of 
two major attendants of Amida and is no more puissant 
than Monju or Miroku or Fugen. In fact, however, he is 
the most widely worshiped of all Bodhisattvas in Japan 
and is virtually the archetype of this class of deity. The 
embodiment of divine compassion with limitless power 
and skill, Kannon can assume any form necessary for his 
mission of salvation; but the most familiar formulations 
list thirty-three major guises. In this glossary, for example, 
see Fukiikensaku Kannon, Guze Kannon, Nyoirin Kan- 
non, and Shd-Kannon. 

KANO STYLE—A semi-hereditary tradition of Japanese paint- 
ing begun in the mid-fifteenth century by Kané Masanobu 
and Kané Motonobu. While specializing in ink painting 
in the Chinese manner, later Kand painters would also 
admix bright color and gold leaf when necessary for deco- 
rative purposes. 

KANSAI—The section of Honshii island extending from Shiga 
Prefecture around Lake Biwa on the northeast to Hydgo 
Prefecture on the southwest and Wakayama and Mie 
prefectures to the southeast. Includes the major modern 
centers of Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto, Nara, and Otsu. 

KaNTO—The section of Honshii island extending from 
Kanagawa and Chiba prefectures on the south and in- 
cluding Tochigi Prefecture on the north and Saitama on 
the west. The district is dominated by the vast alluvial 
plain of which Tokyo is the main metropolis. 

KANZEON BOSATSU—“Regarder of the world’s sounds”; a name 
of Kannon (.0.) which approximates the meaning of the 
Sanskrit AvalokiteSvara, a word difficult to define but 
which implies a deity who looks down on, or responds to, 
his core and their needs. 

KaRA-E—Similar in meaning and use to kanga (q.v.); in use 
from the mid-Heian period onward, when awareness of 
native Japanese standards prompted the need for a de- 
scriptive term for Chinese painting. 

RAS sie Cates = ine to be ee a Chinese style which 
‘were -quen' luring Momoyama period in 
castles and temples. Typical examples had ates one the 
entry way and at the sides, the ones in front having curved 
eaves resembling in shape the visor of a helmet. See Hira 


KARA-YO—“Chinese style”; an architectural style employed 
in Japanese Zen temples from the Kamakura period on- 
ward and based on the careful study of Zen temples on the 
mainland, especially those in the Hangchou area. See 
Figure 164. 

KARE-SANSUI—“Dry, or withered, landscape”; a of 
garden often found in Zen monasteries, in which the usual 
Ponds, rivulets, and lush foliage have been replaced by 
sand, rocks, and a minimum of verdure. ing the 
austere taste and the tendency in Zen circles to restrict the 
materials of the arts, such gardens are not intended as 
Tustic, pleasurable retreats so much as they are challenges 

aera )— 

inka)—A bird in Indian mythlogy, like 
a cuckoo or sparrow, having an exquisitely melodious call; 
found frequently in Buddhist decorative arts. See Figure 


KEGON KYO (Avatamsaka Sutra)—Another of the fundamental 
Mahayana sutras, or rather an extensive group of texts and 
commentaries. Composed in India perhaps in the second 








or third century A.D., the Avatamsaka literature promotes 
the concept of the Buddha Vairocana (Birushana, q.v.) as 
the cosmic origin of all things, the essence of the Tatha- 
gatas. The influence of these texts was extremely strong in 
Nara-period Japan. See Daibutsu; Figure 64. 

KEMAN—Pendant discs made of leather or copper used as 
temple ornaments. Thought to have originated as floral 
ee brought as Buddhist votive offerings. See Figure 

KicHiJO-TEN (Sri Lakshmi)—Popular Indian goddess of 
beauty, good fortune, and wealth; similar in nature to 
Benzai-ten (g.v.). See Figure 53. 

KINKI—The Kyoto-Osaka-Nara district. 

KIRIKANE—“Cut gold”; a technique of cutting thin gold 
leaf into decorative patterns and applying it to a painting 
or statue; the result is a linear pattern far more delicate 
and richer in surface effect than that produced by painted 
gold. See Figure 53. 

KOCHO-MAI—“Butterfly dance”; one of the traditional bugaku 
ences performed at the Itsukushima Shrine. See Figure 
1 


KOp0—“Lecture hall”; one of the basic parts of early Japa- 
nese temples; a hall for ceremonial reading of sutras, 
sermons; and other gatherings of monks. See Figures 57 
an . 

KOFUN—“Old tomb”; a generic term for the large burial 
tumuli of the proto-historic period. See Figure 10. 

KOKUz6 BosaTsu (AkaSagarbha)—An Esoteric Buddhist deity 
sometimes depicted in five different forms (see Figures 97 
and 98). Theologically the AkaSagarbha (Womb of the 
Void) is part of the Taizdkai (g.v.); the five Bodhisattvas 
of this realm symbolize the five types of wisdom and 
power of achievement rooted in the merits of Vairocana and 
the Buddhas of the four directions; their wisdom and 
mercy expand boundlessly, like space itself. 

KOMOKU-TEN—One of the Shitennd (g.v.); the guardian of 
the West; Viripaksha in Sanskrit, meaning one whose eyes 
are deformed or enlarged. 

KONDO—*“Golden hall”; a standard part of early Japanese 
temple compounds housing images of the deities most 
sacred to the place. 

KONGOKAI (Vajradhatu)—“The ingredient of the vajra 
(g.v.)”; In Esoteric Buddhist tion, one of the in- 
gredients out of which the entire creation was formed, the 
other being the Taizokai (q.v.). The Kongokai is roughly 
equivalent to the Platonic phenomenon, or to material ex- 
istence, to human knowledge, to contingency, to the first 
step by which the human consciousness returns to its. 
divine matrix through Buddhist Enlightenment. See also 
Mandala. 

KONGO-SHO (Vajra)—A thunderbolt originating in Indian 
m \ology as the weapon of Indra, Vedic lord of rainfall. 

¢ vajra became a common feature in Buddhist arts as 
brandished by guardians (see Figures 67, 70) but in 
Esoteric Buddhism (which is sometimes called Vajrayana) 
it became a symbol of fundamental importance. The vajra 
is the emblem of Esoteric doctrine that cleaves the dark- 
ness of ignorance as lightning pierces the clouds. The 
wisdom of the vajra is also likened to a diamond as a 
material that is indestructible, irresistible, and of precious 
value. Vajras made of bronze in a great variety of shapes 
are commonly used in Esoteric Rituals. See Figures 97, 
100, 111. ee 

KoTo—Long, zither-like, stringed musical instrument. 

KSHITIGARBHA—See Jizo. 

KUDARA—Japanese pronunciation for the name of the Korean 
Kingdom of Paekche (18 B.c.—A.D. 663), occupying the 
southwest quarter of the Korean Peninsula. 

Kv6 (Sutra)—A class of Buddhist texts said to be the record 
of the original words of Sakyamuni or else the product of 
a supernatural revelation. 5 

KYOGEN—A theatrical form, farcical and burlesque in nature, 
i into the performances of the N6 drama as 
entr’actes for comic relief. Like No itself, Kydgen origi- 
nated in the vulgar, popular theater but was refined and 
adapted to the taste of the aristocracy in the ‘Muromachi 
period. 


Lotus suTRA—See Hokke-kyd. 


MAHASTHAMAPRAPTA—See Fugen. 
MAHAVAIROCANA—See Birushana. 
MAHAYANA—See Daijo. 
MAITREYA—See Miroku. R 
MAKI-E—I ing technique developed in the 
period; silver, and copper powder and flakes 


if 


into the lacquer ground or else modeled in designs in 
varying degrees of relief on boxes, furniture, etc. See 
Figures 124, 177, 178. 

MANDARA (Mandala) —Theological diagram or schema promi- 
nent in Esoteric Buddhism. The Mandala originated in 
India, where highly abstract diagrams called Yantras, 
made up of interlocking triangles and circles, have been 
used by ascetics as aids to private meditation. Mandalas 
are used in the same way, but they bear pictures or other 
symbols of the deities and also have been employed in 
baptism and ordination rituals. In the kondé of Japanese 
Shingon temples, two large mandalas are frequently 
mounted on permanent wooden screens at right angles to 
the axis of the image platform. See Figures 111, 129; See 
also Kongokai and Taizokai. 

MANJUSRI—See Monju. 

MICHODAI—Honorific name for the throne of the empress in 
tie Stahl A>. the Throne Hall of the Kyoto Imperial 
P: 3 

MIKKYO—Esoteric Buddhism; the third of three major types 
of Buddhism (see also Daijé and Shdj6), it is also called 
Tantric or Vajrayana Buddhism. It developed in the sixth 
century A.D. as part of an extremely complex, religio- 
philosophic movement which embraced Indians of all 
creeds, and it injected into Buddhism a number of magical 
cult practices, as though to induce the state of spiritual 
enlightenment through the manipulation of occult forces. 
A large number of folk gods as well as lightly disguised 
Hindu deities entered the pantheon; and in general, a 
great change of mood and emphasis was produced in 
Buddhist arts. This is nowhere more clearly apparent than 
in Japan, where Esoterism was introduced largely through 
the efforts of Kiikai and Saich6, founders there of the 
Shingon and Tendai sects. 

MIROKU (Maitreya)—The Buddha of the future. Early in the 
history of the faith, Indian Buddhists believed that another 
Buddha, to be called Maitreya, would appear on earth to 
lead myriads of the faithful to salvation, and laymen prayed 
that they would be reborn at the time of his coming. The 
future Buddha would be the reincarnation of one of the 
lesser disciples of Sakyamuni, a former Brahman named 
Maitreya. After his death, Maitreya was to rise to the 
Tushita Paradise and dwell there as a Bodhisattva until the 
time (in the remote future) for him to return to earth and 

MOKOsHI—An outer corridor added to the lower story of 
Buddhist halls and pagodas as additional protection for 
their contents. For the Héryi-ji pagoda and }, See 
Figure 23; for the pagoda of Yakushi-ji, where the mokoshi 
appear on three stories, see Figure 47. 

‘MONjU (Mafijusri)—One of the great Mahayana Bodhisattvas 
who are embodiments of compassion mankind; but 
the emphasis in Maiijusri’s character is also upon wisdom, 
and he is considered the guardian of the sacred doctrines 
of the Greater Vehicle. 

MONO-NO-AWARE—See Aware. 

MUCHAKU (Asanga)—An Indian theologian of probably the 
early fifth century A.D., he was one of the founders of a 
school of Yégicara, or ialized meditation practices. 
The Japanese Hoss6 sect, of which K6fuku-ji is the head- 
quarters, was descended from that school. In legend, 
Asanga was said to have obtained the sutras of this school 
by magically rising to Maitreya’s Paradise. Hence, at 
Kéfuku-ji, he and his colleage Vasubandhu (Seishin, q.0.) 
were depicted by over-life-sized statues placed at the feet 
of an image of Maitreya. See Figures 85 and 86. 

MyO-0 jja)—Fierce Bodhisattvas, prominent in Eso- 
teric Meiners symbolism; the manifestations of Vairo- 
cana’s wrath against evil. Although often seen in sets of 
five, their number and identities sometimes differ. The 
most commonly seen Myé-6 in Japan, however, is Fudd 
(g.v.). See Figure 110. 


NAIKG—The name of the inner sanctuary at Ise, where the 
Amaterasu Omikami is enshrined. 

NANEN-DO—“South Circular Hall.” See Endo. a 

NEHAN (Nirvina)—One of the many terms used to denote 

Te syeho spiritual state which isthe ultimate human at 

tainment in the Buddhist scale of values. The Sanskrit 

nirodna implies extinction or blowing out (as of a flame), 
ilatic i and sentiency, the escape of 





NEMBUTSU— “Meditation on the Buddha”; the repetition of 
the prayer formula “Namu Amida Butsu” (“Homage to 
Amitabha Buddha”); the prime act of faith demanded of 
the followers of the Jodo sects in Japan. 

NIKKO (Siiryaprabha)—“Brilliance of the sun”; see also 


NINNO-KYO—Sutra of the Benevolent Kings (Karunikardja 
Prajnapdramita-siitra) 3 a text of Indian origin which ex- 
plains how the well-being of a state could be enhanced 
by the worship of the great guardian kings. A translation 
into Chinese attributed to the Indian monk Amoghavajra 
and permeated with Tantric concepts, it was used in 
ceremonies performed in the lecture hall of Toji intended 
to promote the safety of the Empire. See Figure 110. 

NI-O-—“Tro Kings”; two guardian kings frequently found 
on ithge, vide (oF the central entrance to the chilmon of a 
tempt, Sometimes referred to as Dvarapilas, or door 
guiinsionty in Sanskrit. 

NIRVANA Gee Welvan and Satori. 

NISE-E—“Likeness ‘picture”; term used to denote a style of 
secular or court portraiture which developed in the 
Kamakura period. The special feature of this style was 
the attempt to ict the subtle qualities of individuality 
in the face. See Figure 161. 

‘NISHI-NO-KYO—Originally the designation of the western 
half of the capital city of Nara; now, with the shrinkage of 
the size of the town, it refers to the semi-rural area around 
the temples of Téshddai-ji and Yakushi-ji. 

NO—The distinctly Japanese form of drama which developed 
in the Muromachi period; its origins were in the popular 
theater, such as sarugaku (q.v.), but it was converted into 
a highly refined form of expression permeated with Zen 
Buddhist ideals and esthetic principles. See Figure 198. 

NYOIRIN KANNON—One of the variant forms of Kannon (9.0.). 
His images, usually four-armed, hold the wheel of the 
Buddhist Law and the jewel (hdshu, 9.v.) symbolizing his 
ic fo resend Ses APs ee See Figure 


nyorat (Tathigata)—The designation of the class of fully 
Enlightened Buddhas who are totally identified with the 
metaphysical basis of all truth and existence. Those most 
commonly seen in Japanese art are Shaka (Sakyamuni), 
Amida (Amitabha), Yakushi (Bhaishajyaguru), and Biru- 
shana or Dainichi (Vairocana). Iconographically, the 
Nyorai are shown dressed in monastic robes without 
jewels or ornaments (for example, Figures 25, 26, 64, and 
epost thee ane sac=gtdons So this fa Hooters ioeer=7. 
(Figures 111 and 158). also Bosatsu. 





OKASHI—A term similar to aware (q.0.) expressing an esthetic 
mood sought in Jiterature and painting, particularly in the 
mid-Heian period. Whereas the quality of aware was 
melancholy and subdued, okashi was more comical, boister- 
ous, and dynamic in spirit. The classic i 
latter is the scroll painting of the Shigisan-engi (Figure 119). 

OKU-No-IN—The inner precinct of a temple, often set aside 
as the burial ground or else as a quiet monastic sector 
removed from the halls where laymen most frequently 
come in worship. 

ys sacle, a ie we aca 

RAIGO—See Amida Raigo. 

RAKAN (Arhat)—A class of men in Buddhist theology and 
art; the Sanskrit arhat was originally a term of respect 
addressed usually to an ascetic or sage. Among the Bud- 
dhists, it came to designate those men who exerted them- 
selves strenuously to attain their own salvation but not to 
assist others. The ideal of the Arhat is said to characterize 
Hinayana Buddhism, whereas Mahayana is characterized 
by that of the Bodhisattva, whose divine powers are used 
to aid mankind. However, in later Buddhist theology 
(especially in the Zen sect) the Arhats, ugly and warped 
physically in their intense struggle, were revered as virtual 
demi-gods who had attained both wisdom and occult 
powers but refrained from entering mirvdna in order to 
sustain the Buddhist Law until the coming of Mai 

2 a 
(g.0.). 

RON (Sastra)—A class of Buddhist texts which were written 
by specific authors and were more technical or systematic 
than the sutras (hyd, q.0.), which purport to be the words 
of the Buddha or to be of supernatural origin. 

RYOTOKI—“Dragon lantern goblin”; a semi-humorous de- 
mon, one of a pair depicted at Kéfuku-ji, Nara, holding 
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a temple lantern. See Tentoki. 


SAI-IN—The west precinct of a temple; as at Horyi-ji, where 
the sai-in includes the original nucleus of the monastery 
(pagoda, kond6, lecture hall, dormitories, etc.). 

S&xyaMuNI—See Shaka. 

SAMMON—The main ceremonial gate of a Zen temple com- 
pound. It is usually found behind a smaller and more 
modest sdmon , or general gate. The sammon often has a 
stairway to a second story in which statues of the Arhats 
(as many as five hundred) are installed. ; 

SARUGAKU—“Monkey music”; a type of popular theatrical 
show performed as early as the Heian period around shrines 
and temples throughout the country; consisting of jugglers 
and puppeteers, acrobats and mummers. The sarugaku 
served as the basis of the No drama during the Muromachi 
period, when it was altered and refurbished as an aristo- 
cratic art form. 

SAsTRA—See Ron. 

saTorr—Another of the terms used to denote Buddhist 
Enlightenment. Given special emphasis in Zen circles, 
satori may be translated simply as “understanding” or 
“comprehension”; but the full range of its meaning lies 
in the complex doctrines of Indian and Chinese meta- 
physics. See also Nehan. 

seisit (Mahasthamaprapta)—One of the major Mahjyana 
Bodhisattvas. Seishi serves together with Kannon as at- 
tendants of Amida (see Figures 101 and 153). His name 
suggests the deity whose power and wisdom reach every- 
where. 

SEISHIN (Vasubandhu)—An Indian monk of perhaps the early 
fifth century A.D. who, together with Asanga (Muchaku, 
q.v.), founded the Mahayana Yogacara school of Buddhist 
philosophy and discipline. See Figure 86. 

setsusuN—A popular Japanese festival celebrating the 
advent of spring according to the lunar calendar. 

suaxa (Sakyamuni)—“Sage of the Sakya clan”; the historical 
founder of the Buddhist faith. Born into a princely family 
ruling in the Nepalese foothills around 560 B.C., his career 
as a religious leader was centered in eastern and central 
India until his death about 480. Other names by which 
he is called include: Siddhartha, his given name which 
applies to his career prior to the attainment of Enlighten- 
ment, after which he is called Buddha (“Enlightened” 
“Awakened”); Gautama; the Tathagata (Nyorai, g.0.). 

suart (Sarira)—A relic; often used in reference to the corpo- 
real remains (ashes or teeth) or the personal possession of 

uni after his death. 

SHARI-DEN—Hall for the enshrinement of relics. 

SHIKKEN—A rank in the Kamakura bakufu (military govern- 
ment) equivalent to Regent. This position was occupied 
in a hereditary manner by the Hojé family. Upon the 
decline in vigor and authority of the Minamoto shoguns, 
the H6j6 Regents became the de facto rulers of Japan and 
lavish patrons of the Zen temples of Kamakura for nearly 
two hundred years. 

SHINDEN-ZUKURI—One of the regularly established systems 
of Japanese residential and palatial architecture, perfected 
during the Heian period. The main hall (shinden’ ee set 
into a Chinese-style garden with artificial knolls, a pond 

with islands and bridges, rivulets and large rocks. At right 

angles to the shinden and connected to it by corridors were 
secondary residential quarters. The buildings were raised 
off the ground on posts; the woodwork was largely un- 
painted; the roofs generally made of shingles. In time, 
the ground plans became increasingly asymmetrical and 
the esthetic interrelationship between buildings and 


sHINGON—“True word”; one of two major sects of Esoteric 
Buddhism in Japan, the other being Tendai (9.v.). The 
Shingon sect was established in Japan by the monk Kikai 
(Kobo Daishi, AD. 774-835), who studied Esoterism in 
China. Headquarters of the sect is the vast sanctuary 
atop Mt. Koya, still a remote and isolated spot (Figure 
99); other major temples include Jingo-ji near Kyoto 
(Figures 94-98), T6ji within the city proper (Figure 110), 
Kanshin-ji in Osaka Prefecture (Figure 102), and Muré-ji 
in Nara Prefecture (Figures 103-107). 

SHITENNO—The Four Deva Kings; ancient Indian gods of 
the four cardinal points of the compass and rulers of the 
vast host of animistic deities which still hold the loyalties 
of Indian villagers. Depicted in early Buddhist arts as 
devotees and protectors of i, their imagery be- 
came increasingly prominent in China and Japan. See 
Bishamon-ten, Jikoku-ten, K6moku-ten, and Zicho-ten, 

SHOGUN—Military rank equivalent to general; raishdgun 1s 





equivalent to generalissimo. The term is an abbreviation 
of sei-i-tai-shogun (“military commander sent against the 
barbarians”) used first in the eighth century as a tempo- 
rary rank granted by the Emperor. It was given on a life- 
time and hereditary basis to Minamoto-no-Yoritomo, 
founder of the Kamakura bakufu. During the Kamakura 
and Muromachi periods, it designated what was theoreti- 
cally the supreme secular authority in the land, subordi- 
nate only to the semi-divine Emperor. See, however, 
Shikken. ; 

SHOIN-ZUKURI—A type of domestic and religious buildi 
perfected in the Muromachi period (Also see eam 
zukuri). The shoin style features a small, low, built-in 
writing desk with a window above it offering a view into 
a garden. Near the writing desk is an alcove with shelves. 
Another feature of the shoin style is the use of tatami 
mats over most of the interior floor. See Figure 186. 

SHOJO BUKKYO (Hinayana Buddhism)—“Small Vehicle”; the 
first of three distinct divisions of Buddhist doctrine (see 
also Daijd or Mahayana, and Mikkyé or Esoteric Bud- 
dhism). Hinayna is the form Socrentiy prevailing in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Thailand. Its canonical literature is 
written in Pali, an ancient vernacular language of the mid- 
Gangetic region of India. Its doctrines stress monasticism 
and, while recognizing the future coming of Maitreya, do 
not recognize the other great Bodhisattvas or the ideal of 
salvation in Paradises. Hinayana, more correctly called 
Sthaviravada (“the doctrine of the elders”), claims to be 
the orthodox form of the faith, closest to the original 
doctrines of Sakyamuni. 

SHO-KANNON (Arya AvalokiteSvara)—One of the variant 
forms of Kannon; similar to the Kanzeon Bosatsu (9.v.). 
Images of this Arya (“saintly”) type stress the physical 
charm and beauty of the deity. See Figures 48 and 49. 

SHUHO-O BOsATSU—“Many-Jeweled King”; the name of one 
of the twenty-five Bodhisattvas who accompany the Buddha 
Amitabha in the Raigé (g.v.). See Figure 56. 

SHUKONGO-JIN (Vajrapani)—*Thunderbolt Bearer”; in Indi- 
an Buddhist legends, originally a Yaksha, an animistic 
deity who accompanied ramuni as a guardian armed 
with the thunderbolt. He is occasionally depicted as a 
single, ber guardian figure in Japanese temples. See 
Figure 67. 

SHUMIDAN—A name for the platform upon which the main 
statues are placed in a Buddhist image hall such as a 
konds. The name shumi is derived from the Sanskrit 
sumeru, which, in Indian and Buddhist cosmology, is the 
great mountain that serves as the navel of the world. 

$RI tAKSHMI—See Kichijé-ten. a 

sTUpA—The Sanskrit name for the Buddhist pagoda; origi- 
nating in India as a solid hemispherical mound with 
sacred relic placed at the summit. ‘The stizpa form gradual- 
ly became increasingly more vertical until the tower-lixe 
form which prevails in East Asia developed. 

sUBopat (Subhiiti)—One of the historical Ten Disciples of 
the Buddha. See Figure 84. it 

SUKHAVATI VYUHA—“A\ ce of the Land of Bliss; 
title of several sutras describing the Paradise of Amitabha 
and the means of attaining it. See Amida, Jodo. 


SUMERU—See Shumidan. . “— 
suMI—Ink used in Sino-Japanese painting; ordinarily made 
in the form of ied black pigment (burnt ivory, 


lamp-bl etc.) which is ground by the artist on a small 
er oe ree 177) and mixed with wate to the de- 
sired degree of blackness. : 
SUMI-E—Painting done predominantly in monochrome ink. 
SURYAPRABHA—See Nikko. 
suTRA—See Kyé. 


TAHO-10—“Many-jeweled pagoda”; a type of pagoda hav- 
‘ng @ cylindrical or domical first story in emulation of 
Indian stipas, and then capped by a conventional peaked 
roof. Seen commonly in Esoteric temples in Japan, the 

originated in Chinese Buddhist art in illustration of 
episode of the Lotus Sutra in which the Buddha 

Prabhiitaratna (Taho Nyorai), who once lived in the re- 

mote past, in such a stiipa to hear juni 

i thus that mirodna did not necessarily 

mean physical annihilation. Esoteric Buddhist traditions 


BY 


as devotees of the Buddha, as though to demonstrate the 
superiority of Buddhism over orthodox Indian creeds. 
See Figure 68, 

TAIZOKAI ([Mahakaruna] garbhadhatu)—*The ingredient of 
the womb, or matrix”; in Esoteric Buddhist speculation, 
one of the ingredients out of which the entire creation was 
formed, the other being the Kongokai (g.v.). The Taiztkai 
is roughly equivalent to the Platonic noumenon, or to in- 
nate existence, the first cause, the original step by which 
ae ine ground of existence becomes matter. See also 


Soyer eee eae of the emperor in the shishin-den 
of the Kyoto Imperial Palace (Fij 116). See also 
Michidai. ee , 


TANTRISM—See Mikkyo. 

TATCHU—Small, semi-independent group of dwelling and 
meditation halls within the walls of a large Zen monastery. 

TATHAGATA—See Nyorai. 

TENDAI—One of the two major sects of Esoteric Buddhism 
in Japan, the other being Shingon (g.v.). Tendai, however, 
originated in China long before the rise of Esoterism, an 
was an effort to systematize and harmonize all Mahayana 
teachings. When strong waves of Tantric Buddhism from 
India reached China in the T’ang period, they too were 
absorbed into the Tendai creed. Saichd (Dengyd Daishi, 
A.D. 766-822) established the sect in Japan, with head- 
quarters atop Hiei-zan near Kyoto (Figures 108,114), and 
Esoteric elements lominate in the atmosphere of 
Japanese Tendai temples, which have nonetheless been 
havens for Jédo and Zen Buddhist practices as well, 

TENJIKU or TENCHIKU—The Japanese name for India; the 
name of the style of large-scale temple architecture of the 
Kamakura period, the most celebrated extant example of 
which is the Nandai-mon of Tédai-ji, Nara. 

TENJUKOKU—“Land of celestial immortality”; the subject 
of a pair of embroidered curtains made in memorial to the 
deceased Shétoku Taishi by his consort and attendants 
(Figure 44), Although preserved only in fragments, this 
Paradise differs from traditional Buddhist ones in that it 
apparently included elements from Sino-Japanese folk- 
lore and cosmology. 

TENTOKI—A demon lamp ber See syne 7 

TO-IN—The east precinct of a temple compound; as at 
Horyii-ji, where the 10-in is primarily a group of buildings 
centered on the Yumedono, but includes the Chiigi-ji as 
well. 

TORII—A gate erected exclusively before a Shinto sanctuary. 
See Figures 144 and 160. 

‘TSUNE-NO-GOTEN—“Ordi Palace”; the residential quart- 
ers of the Kyoto Imperial Palace, set apart from the more 
ceremonial chambers of the Seiry6-den and Shishin-den. 

‘TWELVE DIVINE GENERALS—See Jini Shinsh6. 


vatROcANA—See Birushana. 
VAISRAVANA—See Bishamon-ten. 
vayra—See Kong6-sho. 
VAJRADHARA—See Ni-6. 
‘VAJRAPANI—See Shikong6-shin. 
VASUBANDHU—See Seishin. 
VIMALAKIRTI—See Yuima. 
viRUDHAKA—See Zéch6-ten. 
viRUPAKSA—See K6moku-ten. 


waGyoO—A mirror decorated in the Japanese style; a term 
used from the mid-Heian period onward in reflection of 
the growing self-consciousness of the Japanese in their 
decoration of luxury objects in a style di it from that 
of the Chinese. 

WAKA—Also called sanka: a poetic form of thirty-one syllables 
in five lines, fashionable in court circles. 


YAKUSHI Nyoral (Bhaishajyaguru)—The Buddha who heals 
all ailments, including those of ignorance. Yakushi be- 
‘came one of the most popular deities in early Japanese 
Buddhism at a time when it jiate and practical benefits 
were often expected from the faith. See Figures 24, 50. 
92 and 95. See also Nikké, Gakk6, Jini Shinshé. 

yaMa—See Emma. 4 pis 

YAMATO—A name which the Japanese, since ancient times, 
have often given to their nation. It is also the name of the 
tombs of the earliest emperors, the first Buddhist temples, 
and the first imperial palaces were located; it also includes 
the Nara area. 5 

yamaro-2—Painting in the native Japanese style. A term 
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yuIMA (Vimalakirti)—A semi-legendary Indian layman who 
is the central figure of a Mahayana sutra written perhaps 
in the first century AD., the Vimalakirti-nirdesa. This 

states that sanctity is present in the life of a layman as 

that of a —perhaps even more so. It thus 

became extremely influential in the development of lay 

Buddhism in China and Japan and was said to have played 

‘a marked role in the thinking of Shétoku Taishi, to whom 

‘an ancient commentary on this sutra is attributed. See 
Figure 38. 

YUMEDONO—“Hall of Visions”; an octagonal building con- 
structed at Horyd-ji at the site of a former palace of 
Shdtoku Taishi, who was said to have had a religious vision 
there. See Figure 42. 


26cHO-TEN (Virfidhaka)—One of the Shitennd (g.v.);_ the 
Regent of the Southern Quadrant. See Figures 28 and 72. 
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Chronology of Japanese Art— 


until 1568 


‘The history of Japanese culture and art is usually divided 
into eras and periods in much the same manner as is European 


the reader into thinking that the development of the arts 
actually fell into orderly compartments of time. Outlined 
below are the terms used in this book, together with a few 
of the major landmark dates in the evolution of Japanese art. 


JoMon Periop (until ca. 250B.c.) The Japanese _neo- 
Jithic culture, begun ca. 4500 8.c. if not before, with liveli- 
hood based on hunting and food gathering and rudimentary 
village units. Most characteristic relics are Jomon pottery 
with highly expressive, convoluted shapes, and small clay 
figurines (dogil). Very little foreign influence apparent. 
Yayor Perrop (ca. 250 B.c.-A.D. 250) Importation of 
metal crafts (both bronze and iron) from the Asian continent; 
development of agriculture, stable communities, and i 
pba nts Ce aaa) ic relics are ritual weapons and 
objects (détaku) made of bronze, jewelry of 
semi-precious stone, and rather fine 
‘on a wheel). Marked continental i in the arts. 
Korun Psrtop (ca. aD. 250-552) The proto-historic 
period, marked by growth of national consciousness and the 
‘of a supreme imperial ruler. Chief remains are the 
of (ancient tombs) concentrated in the Kinki area (Osaka- 
‘Nara-Kashiwara-Sakai), the haniwa clay figurines ceremoni- 
ally placed around such grave mounds, bronze mirrors and 
tomb furnishings, and (in the Kyishi tombs) wall paintings. 
‘Asuxa Periop (552-646) The rise of Buddhist art and 
institutions in ‘Asuka district, patterned on Korean and 
Chinese examples and given the support of the imperial 


(some of it made 


monks, temple architects, 
ers, and a painter. Erection by Soga-no-Umako of 
the Hokké-ji at Asuka-magami-no-hara, the first 
full-fledged monastic compound in Japan. 
Shdtoku Taishi’s building of the Shitennd-ji at 
Arahaka in Naniwa (now part of Osaka city). 





Date of the building of Horyii-ji, according to the 
halo inscription of the statue of Yakushi in the kondo 
of the temple. 

pletion by Tori Busshi of the Shaka Trinity 
(now in the kondo of Horyii-ji) in memory of Shotoku 
Taishi (died 622). 
Downfall of the Soga family; beginning of the Taika 


Coe del. ae Rar 


Earty Nara (ox Haxvxd) Pertop (646-710) Increased 

centralization ‘of political power; continued contacts with 

China and Korea; maturing of Buddhist arts. 
650 imate date of the four guardian figures, kondo 


orya-ji, 
657 Building of Yamashina-dera near Kyoto by Naka- 


230 


Nara (oR TEMPYG) PERIOD (710-794) 


tomi-no-Kamatari, founder of the fortunes of the 
Fujiwara family. 

Recorded date of the burning of Héryi-ji. 
Pledging of the construction of Yakus! 
‘Asuka district by the Emperor Temmu. 
Dedication of the Yakushi Trinity as the honzon of 








ji in the 









Establishment of 


Japan’s first permanent seat of government at Nara; profound 
influence of the Buddhist Church over the Imperial court; 
lavish state patronage of Buddhist architecture and sculpture. 


710 


71 


117 
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Imperial court relocated at the Heijé-kya (“Palace 
of the Fortress of Peace”), Nara. Family temple of 
the Fujiwaras moved to Nara and renamed Kéfuku- 


ji. 

Date of clay statues at the base of the five-story 
pagoda, Héryi-ji, as well as of the two clay guardian 
figures in the Central Gate. 

Approximate date of the moving of Yakushi-ji to 


Nara. 

Erection of 1d-in (“east precinct”), including the 
Yumedono, at Horya-ji by the monk Gyéshin. 
Establishment of system of official state monasteries 
(Kokubun-ji) and nunneries in provincial capitals. 
Emperor Shomu’s pledge to erect a giant image of 
Birushana (Vairocana) Buddha, to be built in Omi 
district. Project later moved to Nara. 

Casting of the Daibutsu at Tédai-ji begun; Empress 
Kémy6 builds the Shin-Yakushi-ji in ‘Nara for benc- 
fit of the health of Emperor Shomu. Giant image of 
the Fukiikensaku Kannon (Amoghapasa) at Todai- 
ji of approximately this date. 

Great consecration ceremon! of the Daibutsu, T6- 


dai-ji. 

Death of the Emperor Shému and the presentation 
by the Empress Kémyé of his prized possessions to 
the Daibutsu (origin of the Shés6-in collection). 
Building of Téshédai-ji near Nara for the Chinese 
monk Chien-chen (Ganjin). 

Five-story pagoda at Mur6-ji begun about this time. 
Nagaoka Palace begun in Yamashiro Province (near 
modern Kyoto). 


Heran Pertop (794-898) Establishment of the 
Heian capital; introduction of Esoteric Buddhism 
and its distinctive esthetic system. 
Bioving of the agit ts the at 19s Se 

‘yoto. 
Construction of Tdji and Saiji at the south entry to 
the capital. 

in Kyoto. 

Daishi) from China. 
i China. 


Kakai 
Entrusting of Toji to Kikai, its conversion into a 
Shingon temple, its being given the new name of 
Kyddgokoku-ji. - 

Moving of the Wake family temple to Jingo-ji on 
Mount Takao near Kyoto about this time. 

Date of the cult statues in the lecture hall, Toji. 
Approximate date of the Five Daikokiz6 statues, 
apeeciibaab date of the portrait of Dézen Risshi, 
Yumedono, Horyi-ji. 





Late HeraN (or Fuyrwara) Perro (898-1185) Closing 
of direct contacts with the Chinese mai 3 increased 
awareness of native Japanese subject matter and esthetic 
attitudes in the arts. 
898 Approximate date of three statues of Shinto deities 
in the Hachiman Shrine, Yakushi-ji, Nara. 
907 Approximate date of the Yakushi-d6 at the Upper 
Daigo-ji, Kyoto, and of the statue of Yakushi. 
952 Building of the five-story pagoda, Daigo-ji, and the 
painting of the Rydkai Mandala on the interior wall 


panels. 

985 Writing of the Ojdyo-shii by Eshin Sozi. 

1003 Approximate date of the literary activities of such 
talented women as Murasaki Shikibu (author of The 
Tales of Genji), Sei Shénagon (Pillow Book), and 
Akazome Emon (traditionally the author of the 
Eiga Monogatari). 

1022 Dedication by Fujiwara-no-Michinaga of the Hojo- 
ji kond6 and Godai-d6. 

1031 Gilt bronze sutra box buried at the Nyohd-d6 at 
Enryaku-ji, a center for the ritual copying of the 
Lotus Sutra. 

1051 Building of Hokkai-ji by Hino Sukenari. 

1053 Carving of the statue of Amitabha by Joché for the 
Phoenix Hall of the Bydd6-in under the patronage 
of Fujiwara-no-Yorimichi. 

1086 Beginning of the rule of the insei (“Cloistered Emper- 
ors”) with the retirement of the Emperor Shirakawa. 

1108 Beginning of Chiison-ji at Hiraizumi by Fujiwara- 
no-Kiyohira. 

1126 Building of the Konjiki-d6 at Chiison-ji. 

1164 Donation of ornamented sutras by the Taira family 
(Heike) to the Itsukushima Shrine. 

1180 Burning of Tédai-ji and K6fuku-ji by Taira-no- 
Shigehi 


higehira. 

1183 Recasting of the Daibutsu of Tédai-ji begun by the 
monk Chdgen and the Chinese craftsmen Ch’en 
Ho-ch’ing and his brother. 


KAmaKura Pertop (1185-1333) Establishment of the 
headquarters of the military government at Kamakura under 
rule of Minamoto clan and then under the H6jé family; 
reconstruction of damaged Nara temples; rise of Zen 
Buddhism to status of semi-official state religion; strong 
‘waves of artistic influence from Sung China. __ 

1189 Fall of Fujiwaras of Hiraizumi to Minamoto-no- 
Yoritomo; reconstruction work at K6fuku-ji; sculp- 
ture by Kokei. £ 2 é 

1191 Return of the monk Eisai from Sung China (his 

. second trip) and his founding of the Rinzai school of 
Zen Buddhism in Japan. r 

1195 Dedication ceremony for restoration work at Tédai- 
ji with meer noes te anes 3 

1203 Supervision by master sculptors U Kaikei 
of the carving of two giant guardian figures at the 
Nandaimon, Tédai-ji. 

1236 Founding of Tofuku-ji in Kyoto by the Chancellor 
Fujiwara-no-Michiie; appointment of Benen (Sh- 
itsu Kokushi) as the first Zen abbot there. 

1249 Building of Kench6-ji in Kamakura. . 

1252 ‘Approximate date of casting of bronze Daibutsu in 


Kamakura. E ~ 
1266 Making of the thousand images of Kannon in the 

Sanjiisangen-do, Kyoto; the date of the Benzai-ten 

image in the Tsurugaoka Hachiman Shrine, Kama- 


kura. 
eae eae 
1 in 
1282 Building of Engaku-ji in Kamakura; death of 


ial villa of Retired Emperor 


Nichiren. 
1302 Conversion of it vi 
lanzen-ji, Kyoto. 


Kameyama into 


1327 Musd Soseki’s buildings at Zuisen-ji, Kamakura. 
1330 Portrait of Daito Kokushi at Myéshin-ji, Kyoto. 
1331 Forcing of the Emperor Godaigo to leave the capital. 
1333 End of the authority of the Hojo family; Ashikaga 
Takauy'e support for the claims of the Northern 
ur. 


MuroMacut (or AsHIKAGA) Perron (1337-1573) Moving 
of headquarters of military government to Kyoto under con- 
trol of Ashikaga family; rise of arts cultivated by Zen sect 
to dominant position in Japanese taste, especially ink land- 
scape painting and tea ceremony; growth of unified esthetic 
system for painting, shoin-style architecture, ceramics, and 
eben fre wd culoeal inset Chae 
orea. 
1338 Assumption of rank of Taishdgun by Ashikaga 
Takauji. 
1339 Conversion of Saihd-ji, Kyoto, into Zen temple. 
1340 Founding of Tenryii-ji in Kyoto; sending of Tenryi- 
ji ship for trade with China. 
Formal designation of the Gozan (five chief Zen 
temples of Kyoto) by military government; begin- 
ning of Myoshin-ji in Kyoto by the Emperor 
Hanazono. 


1351 Death of Mus6 Soseki. 

1374 Recognition of Seami’s achievements in the No 
drama by the Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu. 

1378 Establishment of new residence of the military 
government at the Hana-no-Gosho in Muromachi 
district, Kyoto. 

1382 Zen temple of Shokoku-ji’s establishment by Yoshi- 





1342 


mitsu. 

1386 Painting of the Five Hundred Arhats by Minch6 on 
fifty hanging scrolls, the majority of which remain in 
‘Tofuku-ji. 

1392 Return of the Emperor Gokameyama to Kyoto; 
presentation of Imperial Regalia to the Emperor 
Gokomatsu; end of the division of the throne into 
North and South dynasties. 

1397 Building of the Kitayama-dono (including the 
Golden Pavilion) by Yoshimitsu. 

1423 Entry of the fourth shogun, Yoshimochi, into Zen 
monastic orders at the Téji-in; return of the monk- 
painter Shitbun from Korea. 

1426 Building of the five-story pagoda at Kofuku-ji. 

1427 Painting of the Thirty Patriarchs of the Zen sect by 
Minché at Téfuku-ji. 

1443 Orders to Noami to assist in the judgment of the 
Shdgun’s Chinese paintings. 

1450 Building of Ryéan-ji by Hosokawa Katsumoto. 

1467 Outbreak of the Onin Rebellion; Sesshii’s voyage to 
Ming China; entry of Kand Masanobu into service 
of the Shogun. 

1477 End of the Onin Rebellion. 

1486 Ashikaga Yoshimasa’s building of the Togu-dé at 
the Hisashi 


1490 Salling ok the Ses, Foran. tho Hae 


jono. 

1495 Date of the Haboku landscape of Sesshii, Tokyo 
‘National Museum. 

1513 Building of the hond6 of Daisen-in in Daitoku-ji, 


Kyoto. 
1530 Death of Kand Masanobu. 
1543 Arrival of Portuguese at Tanegashima, bringing the 
science of firearms. 
1559 Death of Kand Motonobu. 
1568 Entry of the warrior Oda Nobunaga into capital; 
his gaining the rank of. 
Momoyama Pzrrop (1586-1615) 
Epo Periop (1615-1867) 
‘Meiji Pertop (1868-1912) 
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KYOTO AND VICINITY 
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Volume I of The Arts of Japan was awarded 
the first Society for International Cultural 
Relations Prize for excellence of format, con- 
tent and design, and for its role as a primary 
contribution to the furtherance of under- 
standing between East and West. 

Volume II continues the author’s unique 
examination of the environmental factors 
that have molded the esthetic forms of Japan. 
Starting with the explosion of creative ac- 
tivity in the late sixteenth century, the second 
volume explores and reveals the remarkable 
variety and vitality of the artistic movements 
that flourished in Japan in the last three 
centuries. 
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Noma Serroku, author of the Japanese edi- 
tion on which this book is based, established 
himself as a leading Japanese art historian, 
critic, and writer. He received a degree in art 
history at the Univerisity of Tokyo in 1930, 
and later served as curator at both the Im- 
perial Art Museum and the Tokyo Nationa 
Museum. Retiring in 1964 from his position 
as chief curator at the latter museum, he 
lectured at the Gakushuin University and 
the Japan Art University for Women. Mr. 
Noma was noted for his broad perspective as 
an art critic, and is the widely read author 
of many publications, including, among 
others: The Esthetics of Japanese Sculpture; 
Esthetics of Haniwa; History of Japanese 
Masks; Japanese Paintings; and Ancient Japa- 
nese Gilt Bronze Buddhas. 


JOHN RosENFIELD was born in Dallas, Texas. | 
He attended the universities of Texas, Cali 
fornia (at Berkeley), Iowa, and then Harvard, | 
where he received his Ph.D. He served with 
the United States Army in the China-Burma- 
India theater in World War II and later in 
Korea and Japan. Mr. Rosenfield recently 
completed a two-year period of study and 
research in Kyoto, Japan. He is a specialist 
in the history of Japanese and Buddhist arts) 
and is author of The Dynastic Arts of they 
Kushans. At present he is a research associate 
in the Department of Fine Arts, Harvard 
University. 
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